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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1874. 





Tue Epiror cannot undertake to return, or to 
correspond with the writers of, rejected manu- 
script. 








LITERATURE. 


Lancashire Worthies. By Francis Espinasse. 
(London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; 
Manchester: Abel Heywood & Son, 1874.) 


Tuts is a title which gives rise to pleasant 
anticipations, for the county of the Red 
Rose has always been noticeable for the 
intensity and rude vigour of its public 
life, and its development has occasioned 
widely diverse social and intellectual phe- 
nomena. Lancashire, remarkable for ‘its 
Puritanism and Nonconformity, has also 
been the stronghold of Catholicism. It is 
not a century since the mob burnt the house 
of a Manchester man who professed the 
doctrines now called Liberalism; it is even 
less since it required considerable personal 
courage to wear the “ white hat,” the symbol 
of Radicalism, hateful to the powers that 
were. From this hotbed of Jacobite Con- 
servatism sprang the ‘‘ Manchester School.” 
Lancashire has also honourably distinguished 
herself in science, and has special reason to 
be proud of the long list of artisan students 
whom she has produced. Add to this that 
the progress of her commerce and manufac- 
tures is closely connected with the general 
progress of industrial science, and has pro- 
ceeded at a rate hitherto unexampled, and 
it will be manifest that he who sits down 
to record the lives of Lancashire Worthies 
_ a wide and varied field of labour before 

im. 

In the present case Mr. Espinasse has not 
attempted to exhaust his subject. His 
volume comprises only thirteen lives, and 
whether it is to be regarded as a complete 
work or as a first series, is not stated. We 


._ hope that its reception by the public may be 


such as to induce its author to continue his 
labours. Mr. Espinasse writes with a care 
and sobriety which form an agreeable con- 
trast to the provincial vulgarity which some- 
times marks’ the biographer of county 
worthies. There is no disposition to exalt 
= because they were connected with 

cashire, but an evident desire to ascer- 
tain the exact facts of each case. He also 
shows a laudable anxiety to give credit to 
each writer from whom he quotes. Indeed 
this is done with a minuteness which by its 
liberal use of inverted commas, gives an 
appearance of mosaic work to some portions 
of the text. 

The first of the “Lancashire Worthies ” 
whose deeds are here recorded, is Thomas, 
the first Stanley Earl of Derby. The Stanley 
motto of Sans changer was little justified in 
his case ; his portrait, which is very carefully 
drawn, is that of a Trimmer, “ Ever strong 
upon the stronger side.” ‘Each change of 

ty, or extrusion of an occupant of the 

ne by a claimant added to his possessions 
and power.” The Stanley power was so 
great that it was not wise to scan too closely 
actions of a nobleman who could bring 
10,000 men into the field. His support was 


courted by each of the factions by which 
England was then torn. He managed to 
gain advantages-from both. When Warwick 
the King-maker went to Manchester to ask 
his aid against Edward [V., it was refused. 
Yet Warwick was accompanied by Lord 
Stanley to the Tower “ (6th October, 1470), 
whence Henry was brought ‘with great pomp, 
apparelled in a long gown of blue velvet, 
through the streets of London to St. Paul’s.’” 
When this puppet king “died,” and Edward 
returned to power, Lord Stanley was in 
greater favour than ever. Much mure in- 
teresting than this political Vicar of Bray is 
his second wife the Lady Margaret Beaufort, 
mother of Henry VII., whose memory is pre- 
served in the benefactions with which she 
enriched the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Her noble character was strongly 
tinctured with the spirit of the age. With 
an ascetic disposition which made of her mar- 
riage with Lord Derby a simple formality, 
she could yet take sufficient interest in the 
pomps and vanities of the world to com- 
pose two elaborate ordinances of court 
ceremonial, in one of which she forbids the 
chin-cloth, called a Barbe, to be used by any 
lady under the rank of baroness. Not the 
least of her claims to honour and respect is 
that she was the patroness of Caxton and 
Wypkyn de Worde. 
ugh Oldham, the founder of the Gram- 
mar School at Manchester, owed his success 
in life in no small degree to the friendship 
and patronage of the Countess of Derby. 
“In Crumpsall,” says Mr. Espinasse, “ there 
stands or lately stood, an ancient house, 
called ‘Oldham’s Tenement,’ in which ac- 
cording to tradition, the bishop was born.” 
The house, we may add, stood upon an estate 
which belonged to the Manchester Board of 
Guardians, who were anxious to repair and 
keep in good preservation the Bishop’s cot- 
tage; “but the roof, mainwalls, and timbers 
were so ruinous that the structure fell under 
the hands which would have preserved it.” 
(See the privately printed Memorials of Old- 
ham’s Tenement, by Thomas Baker. Man- 
chester, 1864. Fol.) 
Mr. Espinasse quotes from Hollingworth 
a passage which states that about the year of 
Oldham’s death there were “ three famous 
clothiers living in the north country, viz. :— 
Cuthbert of Kendal, Hodgkins of Halifax, 
and Martin Brian (some say Byrom) of 
Manchester.” This passage has often been 
quoted, but it has not been noticed that 
Hollingworth speaks very doubtingly of the 
matter, and‘in fact the statement is simply 
copied from Delony’s Pleasant Historie of 
Thomas of Reading, 1595, not a good source 
to go to for genuine history. Delony 
places Martin Brian in the reign of Henry L., 
and says that he gave a “masse of money” 
to found a grammar school at Manchester. 
This is all purely mythical : Manchester had 
certainly no grammar school until Oldham, 
who had then become Bishop of Exeter, 
founded one to remedy the want of education 
caused by the “great poverty of the com- 
mon people,” and the lack of ‘‘ schoolmaster 
and usher there, so that the children in the 
same country having pregnant wit, have 
bten most part brought uprudely and idly, 





and not in virtue, cunning, erudition, litera- 








made for the government of the school were 
wise and liberal in their nature. “ Cock- 
penny,” “ Victor-penny,” “ Potation-penny,” 
were alike prohibited. Oldham was no 
friend of monks, and orders that the master 
shall “be no religious man,” @ clause directed 
not against piety but monasticism. There 
appears also to have been a monitorial sys- 
tem applied to the teaching of “all infants 
that shall come there to learn their A B C 
primer, and forth till they begin grammar.” 
Oldham’s Grammar School still flourishes, 
and if it has not done all that its founder 
hoped, it has certainly contributed largely to 
the higher education of Lancashire. 

John Bradford, the next worthy with 
whom Mr. Espinasse deals, is supposed to 
have been one of the first scholars at the 
grammar school founded by Hugh Oldham. 
He was born in 1510, and served as secre- 
tary to Sir John Harrington. The principles 
of the Reformation were eagerly embraced 
by Bradford, who abandoned the law to 
enter the church, of which he became one of 
the saintliest ornaments. He was chaplain 
to Edward VI., a missionary appointment 
which led him on a preaching tour through 
a district which included Lancashire and 
Cheshire. Bradford was no fair-weather 
friend of the Reformation. The accession of 
Mary tested the sincerity of those who had 
found Protestantism an easy belief under the 
reign of her young brother. Bradford was 
one of the first to feel the effects of the 
change. After lying in prison for fifteen 
months, he was condemned to death in 
January, 1555. Next month, Rogers the 
proto-martyr was burnt. It was intended 
at first to consign Bradford to the Earl of 
Derby to be burnt at Manchester. This is 
the man who “told George Marsh, the 
Bolton martyr, that the true religion was 
the religion which had the most good luck” 
(p. 69). He appears to have interceded 
for Bradford, who was not executed until 
July 1, 1555. Unflinching honesty and un- 
divided devotion to the truth, courage that 
feared neither bonds nor death, make “ holy 
Mr. Bradford’’ the noblest figure in this 
group of Lancashire worthies. 

We could have wished that, as a counter- 
part to Bradford, Mr. Espinasse had given 
us one of the Roman Catholic martyrs of 
Lancashire. 

The life of Jeremiah Horrocks is interest- 
ing as an example of the pursuit of know- 
ledge under difficulties. The elaborate pre- 
parations which are being made for the 
observation of the transit of Venus over the 
sun in this present year recall the slender 
means with which the phenomenon was first 
observed by the poor Lancashire curate, who 
had received his education as a sizar at 
Cambridge. When his attention was di- 
rected to the study of astronomy—which, with 
its cognate sciences, was not then regarded 
as a part of academical learning—he says :— 
‘*Lack of means and appliances weighed 
down, and indeed still weighs down, my 
aspiring mind.” For a long time he worked 
unaided, but in 1636 we find him in regular 
correspondence with William Crabtree, Gas- 
coigne, the inventor of the micrometer, and 
some other students of science. 

November 24, 1639—the most important 





ture, and in good manners.” The provisions 


day in Horrocks’ life—fell upon a Sunday. 
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His watch upon the heavens for the expected 
transit had to be intermitted, whilst he paid 
attention “to matters of greater importance” 
—namely, conducting the service at the little 
church of Hoole. Having concluded prayers, 
he then returned to his post, and at a quarter 
past three the clouds dispersed, and he saw 
the wished-for sight. Horrocks died Janu- 
ary 3, 1641, in the twenty-second year of 
his age, the only man who ever observed the 
transit of Venus across the sun, and whose 
powers of intellect led him to foreshadow 
some of the greatest discoveries of modern 
astronomy, and made him, in Herschel’s 
words, “the pride and boast of British 
astronomy.” 

Of Humphrey Chetham we have a pleasant 
sketch. The grandest pen-portrait of the 
founder of the Chetham Library and Blue- 
Coat School is that given by Thomas Fuller 
in his Worthies. He had the charge of col- 
lecting King Charles’s ship-money, and 
writes: “If you shall tax and assess men 
according to their estate, then Liverpool, 
being poor, and now, as it were, going a-beg- 
ging, must pay very litile.” Chetham seems 
to have been a hard-working business man, 
with a taste for Puritan theology, and 
something of a disposition to act up to his 
family motto—* Quod tuum tene.” Yet he 
was not one of those who think to atone for 
a life of mean wickedness by an act of 
death-bed benevolence. During his lifetime 
he took charge of the maintenance and edu- 
cation of a number of orphans, and by his 
will left 7,000/. for the continuation of this 
good work. But that which endears the 
memory of the old Manchester trader most 
is the bequest of 1,000/. and the residue of 
his estate to found a library, “for the use of 
scholars and others well affected.” This 
library was probably the first in Europe 
which was freely open to all comers, without 
let or hindrance; and no one who has ever 
studied in its quaint reading-room—dim 
with ‘a religious light—but will murmur a 
blessing on its founder, whose portrait— 
grimly tender—looks down from the wall. 

Mr. Espinasse complains that the Chetham 
Society has issued no biography of the old 
worthy whose name it bears. The fact is 
the materials are lacking for such _a work. 
There is another work which might with 
advantage be written, and that is a history 
of Chetham’s Foundations. The archives of 
the library especially would yield much in- 
teresting matter. If their present learned 
custodian would turn his attention to this 
subject he would earn the thanks of all book- 
lovers. 

Charles Worsley of Platt was a good type 
of the Lancashire Puritan. He was a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in Cromwell’s army, and on 
April 20, 1653, was in command of some 
twenty or thirty grim musketeers who were 
called in to eject the Rump Parliament. 
Cromwell “lifting the sacred mace itself, 
said ‘ What shall we do with this bauble ? 
Take it away!’” (p. 102) ; which was accord- 
ingly done, and the symbol of parliamentary 
authority remained in Worsley’s hands until 
the meeting of the Barebones Parliament, in 
which he represented Manchester. When 
this was dismissed, Worsley was appointed 
Major-General of a district which included 
Lancasbire, Cheshire, and Staffordshire. Two 





centuries ago the liquor traffic was a source 
of danger and difficulty. Worsley calls the 
alehouses “ the very bane of the counties.” 
Speaking of the hundred of Blackburn he 
says: “ We find that these alehouses are the 
very womb that brings forth all manner of 
wickedness. We have ordered at least two 
hundred alehouses to be thrown down in 
their Hundred, and are catching loose and 
vile persons”’ (p. 107). 

Next to alehouses, the Major-General seems 
to have been most troubled by Quakers, 
who were then in the full vigour of their 
new-born spiritual enthusiasm. He was 
summoned to London to attend a conference 
of the Major-Generals, and died there at the 
early age of thirty-five. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, and his remains escaped 
the inhumanity of the restoration. 


“A few years ago,” says our author, “search 


was made in Henry VII.’s chapel for the missing 
body of James I., and in the course of it a coffin 
was opened, which, according to Dean Stanley, 
was most probably.that of Worsley. Its contents, 
after examination, were carefully replaced in their 
original depository, and, in all likelihood, among 
the dust of the Kings and Queens of England, now 
reposes that of the Lancashire linendraper’s son, 
the first member for Manchester.” 


It would take too much space to enter 
into details concerning each of the remaining 
lives. What has already been said may 
serve to show the quality of the work. The 
remaining portion is occupied with memoirs 
of James Stanley, 7th Earl of Derby—the 
Great Stanley, as his admirers call him— 
husband of the heroic lady who defended 
Latham House so successfully ; * Booth, 
the player, who, although born at Barton, 
went with his father’s family to London 
when three years old, and had no further 
connection with the county; “Dr.” John 
Byrom, witty and wise, whether in verse or 
prose, whose writings—once perhaps over- 
praised—have now fallen into undeserved 
neglect ; John Collier, the author of writings 
in the Lancashire dialect (under the pseu- 
donym of “Tim Bobbin”), which have had 
an immense amount of popularity; the 
“ Great’? Duke of Bridgewater, whose dis- 
appointment in a love-affair led to England 
being intersected by that network of inland 
navigations which has been so beneficial to 
our trade and commerce; John Kay, James 
Hargreaves, and Richard Arkwright, whose 
memoirs include a careful survey of the rise 
of the cotton-trade, and a minute and sin- 
gularly painstaking attempt to apportion 
justly the credit of the various inventions 
leading to the development of the British 
cotton manufacture. 

This work, we hope, will be the precursor 
of a Biographia Lancastrensis. It is now 
almost a generation since Mr. C. H. Tim- 
perley (whose Dictionary of Printers is a 
monument of patient industry) issued a 
prospectus of a book which was to contain 
biographical notices of a thousand indi- 
viduals—eminent in a greater or less degree 
—who had been connected with the county 

* It may be noted that when he (then Lord Strange) 
was entertained by Royalists at a banquet in Man- 
chester, an affray arose between the feasters and the 
trained bands of the town (then strongly Puritan), ip 
which Richard Percival, a weaver, was slain by the 
Royalists. This is supposed to be the first life lost in 
the Civil Wars. 





of Lancashire. It would be interesting to 
learn what has become of the materials 
which Timperley must have collected for 
this immense undertaking. _ 
Wiutum E, A. Axon. 








The Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker. 
Now first collected. 4 vols. (London: 
John Pearson, York Street, Covent 
Garden. 1873.) 


Tue students of our dramatic literature 
have to thank Mr. Pearson for collecting 
the plays of Dekker—fifteen in all, besides 
masques and entertainments. Of these 
plays seven are ascribed to Dekker as sole 
author; eight were produced by him in 
collaboration with Webster, Ford, Middle- 
ton, Rowley, and Massinger. Four have 
been reprinted in this edition for the first 
time. ‘They are ‘ The Shoemaker's Holiday,’ 
‘The Whore of Babylon,’ ‘If this be not a 
good Play, the Devil is in it,’ and ‘ Match 
me in London,’ all of which are the work of 
Dekker alone. ‘Old Fortunatus’ and the 
‘Wonder of a Kingdom’ have previously 
appeared in Dilke’s Uld English Plays ; ‘The 
Honest Whore’ and ‘The Roaring Girl,’ 
in Dodsley’s Old Plays, Scott’s Ancient 
British Drama, and Dyce’s edition of Middle- 
ton ; ‘ Satiromastix,’ in Hawkins’ Origin of 
the English Drama ; ‘ Westward Ho!’ and 
‘Sir Thomas Wyatt,’ in Dyce’s Webster ; 
‘The Sun’s Darling’ and ‘The Witch of 
Edmonton’ in Gifford’s Ford; and ‘The 
Virgin Martyr,’ in the various issues of 
Massinger’s plays. Mr. Pearson has done 
us the service of reprinting the whole series 
from early copies, so that we are able to sur- 
vey in one book all that remains of Dekker’s 
labours for the stage. He has followed the 
fac-simile system already adopted in the 
edition of Chapman’s Works, and has added 
a biography and notes. Itis to be regretted 
that he has not included ‘ The Comedy of 
Patient Grissil’ in his collection, since it 
contains Dekker’s most charming lyric, and 
many passages of the simple but soul-stir- 
ring pathos he could command so well. The 
absence of Dekker’s name from the title- 
page of the Edition of 1603, is the reason 
assigned by Mr. Pearson for this omission. 
Fortunately the play may be read in the 
Shakespeare Society’s publications. That 
Dekker also had a principal share in the 
composition of ‘ Lust’s Dominion,’ a tragedy 
falsely attributed on the title-page of 1657 
to Marlowe, but written five years at least 
after his death, is rendered more than prob- 
able both by the style of the first act, and 
also by the proofs adduced by Mr. Collier 
(‘History of Dramatic Poetry,’ iii. 73and 96). 
This play may be read in Dilke’s Ancien! 
Drama. Had Mr. Pearson included it among 
the works of Dekker as a doubtfal play, his 
edition would have been still more complete. 
About the notes a word must be said. In 
the preface we are informed that “a few 
notes and illustrations (elucidative of difli- 
cult passages, and embodying the researches 
of Malone, Steevens, Reed, Collier, Dilke, 
Gifford, Fairholt, Dyce, and others) have 
been added to each volume; but the bick- 
erings of rival editors have been carefully 
eliminated, Only a few of the notes are 
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entirely original, but those borrowed from 
the sources above indicated have in many 
cases been considerably altered, corrected, 
abridged, or amplified.” The editor, when 
he has a scholar like Dyce to follow, is 
copious in his illustrations ; when he is left 
to his own resources, he is very meagre. 
The notes, for example, to ‘ Westward Ho!’ 
are selected and copied verbatim from Dyce’s 
edition without any augmentation. Two 
notes only are appended to ‘If this be not a 
Play, etc.,’ and these only contain ac- 
counts of Ravaillac and Guy Faux, which are 
useless for the explanation of material diffi- 
culties in the text. It might, perhaps, have 
been better to print no notes at all, or else to 
have prepared really critical elucidations of 
the plays which have not hitherto had the 
advantage of a scholar’s care. But Mr. Pear- 
son’s edition is so valuable as a contribution 
to our Dramatic Library that it would be 
most ungrateful to insist on a point of this 
sort. We ought rather to hope that he may 
roceed in his venture, and republish such 
works as the tragedies of Tourneur, ‘Arden 
of Feversham’ and the ‘Spanish Tragedy.’ 
Dekker has suffered more than the usual 
vicissitudes of a poet’s fame. In his life- 
time he was a true literary hack, an 


. Elizabethan Grub Street author, as familiar 


with prisons as with taverns, scribbling 
ephemeral pamphlets and hasty scenes with 
a fluent pen, caring but little for the future 
of his works, and taking no pains to secure 
their immortality by patient execution or 
by thoughtful planning. The printer’s devil 
or the bailiff was always at his elbow while 
he wrote. He seems very early in life to 
have just missed catching time and oppor- 
tunity by the forelock, and to have passed 
his years in a light-hearted but exhausting 
race after yesterday. Langbaine only men- 
tions him as the antagonist of Jonson. Gif- 
ford tries to fasten on him all the foul and 
feeble scenes that occur in his joint plays 
with Ford and Massinger. Campbell dis- 
misses his masterpiece with a pitying sneer; 
and even the judicious Dyce hardly does 
him justice. In compensation for so much 
neglect, Lamb and Hazlitt, the two most 
sympathetic critics of our dramatists, are 
enthusiastic about Dekker. Hazlitt extols 
him above Webster for “ truth of character,” 
“instinctive depth of sentiment,” “ uncon- 
scious simplicity of nature ;’’ while Lamb 
assigns to him those passages of exquisite 
poetry which distinguish the ‘Virgin Martyr’ 
among all the plays that bear the name of 
Massinger. Mr. Swinburne, in his essay on 
Ford, gives Dekker the credit of the finest 
and most truthful portions of ‘The Witch of 
Edmonton ’—with justice, as it seems to me, 
if we may trust internal evidence. 

The question of joint authorship and all 
the critical difficulties which surround it, 
render an exact estimate of Dekker’s genius 
very hard to form. How far was a play 
which bears the name of two or more authors 
on its title-page, the product of one com- 
mon literary effort, or the rehandling of 
an old composition by a new playwright ? 
We may, for example, feel tolerably sure 
that Beaumont and Fletcher planned and 
executed many of their dramas in concert. 
But it seems clear enough that ‘The Sun’s 

ing’ was a rifaccimento by Ford of Dek- 





ker’s ‘Phaethon:’ thetragedy of ‘ Sir Thomas 
Wyatt,’ again, is made up of two plays, called 
‘Lady Jane,’ badly pieced together. Heywood, 
Webster, Chettle, and a certain Smythe, be- 
sides Dekker, had each a hand in it; but 
which came first, which last, and to whom 
the present piece of maimed deformity is 
due, we cannot say. There is, again, the 
question of a common style: to what extent 
did authors, writing comedies to be acted 
and not printed, content themselves with 
effacing their own personalities as far as 
might be by adopting the simplest language 
of the day in which their plot could be pre- 
sented ? ‘Westward Ho!’ and‘Northward Ho!’ 
are two excellent old comedies, full of life and 
bustle from beginning to end, well seasoned 
with contemporary jokes and quaint allu- 
sions to the fashions of the day. Yet how 
difficult it is to trace in them either the 
meditative style of Webster or the breezy 
cheerfulness of Dekker’s geniality! The 
sustained and well-knit plot in both these 
comedies seems to bespeak Webster; the 
rattling rapidity of the dialogue and action 
may be due to Dekker. But I find it hard 
to judge either poet by these compositions, 
remembering the complaint of Marston, that 
“scenes invented merely to be spoken, 
should be inforcively published to be read ;” 
and his frequent protest that “the life of 
these things consists in action,” and “ in the 
actor’s voice.” “Webster commending ‘Vit- 
toria Corombona’ to the notice of posterity 
was a very different being from Webster 
lending a hand to Dekker in a comedy of 
cuckoldom. There isa further difficulty about 
interpolated scenes. The beautiful dialogue 
between Dorothea and Angelo in the ‘ Virgin 
Martyr’ we may fairly take for Dekker’s 
handiwork, just as Lamb is probably right 
in attributing the garden scene in Kyd’s 
‘Spanish Tragedy’ not to Jonson, but to 
“some more potent spirit,” of the stamp of 
Webster. But who conceived the whole 
character of Dorothea? Massinger’s hand 
is obvious in her argument with Calista: at 
what points, then, in the delineation of her 
portrait did Dekker intervene? Another 
important detail of joint-authorship demands 
attention. It would be a natural division 
of labour for one author to sketch and con- 
trol the plot, while the other held the pen 
and filled the scenes with life. That a plan 
of this sort was pursued in some of the joint 
plays of Dekker, I believe. The chief weak- 
ness of his own compositions is their want 
of a firm and well-articulated fable. The 
turning-point, for example, in ‘ The Wonder 
of a Kingdom,’ when both Tibaldo and Al- 
phonsina abandon their mad project without 
adequate reason, is singularly inartistic, even 
in a play of this period, when the dramatist 
thought less of the development of motives 
than of the display of feeling. Now ‘The 
Honest Whore,’ in which Middleton had a 
hand, is tolerably well managed in both its 
parts: it has to my mind the movement of 
one of Middleton’s acknowledged plays. At 
the same time, the mingled pathos and 
humour of Orlando Friscobaldo, the royster- 
ing rakishness of Matheo, the sweet hu- 
mility of Bellafront, and the poetry put into 
the mouth of Candido, are all conceived 
and written in a strain above the faculty of 
Middleton. Dekker has, and must have, 





the chief credit for the characters and lan- 
guage of the play, but I am inclined to 
think that he owed to Middleton’s guidance 
the composition of itsform. The ‘ Roaring 
Girl,’ like the two comedies written in con- 
junction with Webster, belongs to the 
period rather than to separate authors. Yet, 
if an opinion has to be pronounced, I find in 
it more Middleton than Dekker. It is also 
worth noticing that Middleton, in his pre- 
face to the Edition of 1611, does not men- 
tion his collaborator. 

That Dekker could “make inches better 
than ells,” and compose single scenes of deli- 
cate beauty, while he was unequal to the pro- 
duction of a whole good play, is obvious from 
the comedies which bear his name alone. As 
Lamb said, he “ had poetry for anything ;’” 
but this poetry appears in flashes. Nothing 
can be more pathetic and natural than the 
scenes between the lovers Angelo and Fiam- 
metta (vol. iv. pp. 258, 283), in ‘The Wonder 
of a Kingdon ;’ the splendid generosity of 
Gentile is set forth with exuberance of 
fancy ; Alessandra’s artless confession of love 
to Tibaldo disguised as a woman (p. 273), 
hasa grace and purity that Fletcher, fond 
as he was of similar situations, might have 
envied. Yet the effect of this comedy is 
marred by the abominable plot laid between 
the brother and sister, Tibaldo and Alphon- 
sina, by which she undertakes to. help him. 
to gain possession of Vanni’s wife and he 
exposes her reputation to the greatest peril. 
‘Match me in London’ has fewer beautiesand 
more that is repulsive. The villain Gazetta 
seems outlined after the pattern of Webster’s 
Bosola, the King after that of Tourneur’s 
Lussurioso. But they are both inconsecutive 
and feeble rascals. The salt of the play is 
the fidelity of Tormiella ; who is one of those 
sweet, strong, and patient women, bearing 
all things, enduring all things, and con- 
quering all things in their innocence, whom: 
Dekker loved to draw. Tormiella, Dorothea, 
Susan, Grissil, Celestine, and Jane are a 
charming sisterhood, from whom we need 
not exclude Bellafront in spite of her original 
shortcomings. ‘Match me in London’ con- 
tains, besides, one or two good shop scenes. — 
In these Dekker excels. The mercer’s store, 
kept by Candido and his apprentices, the 
shoemaker’s booth of Master Simon Eyre, 
and the haberdasher’s stall of Cordolente, ~ 
are places which every lover of good comedy 
is glad to visit. Inns, too, taverns, and 
suburban pleasure-gardens are described by 
Dekker with notable felicity. Nor is he 
less at home in bedlams and bridewells,. 
and places of a more questionable character. 
The pert ’prentice, the obliging merchant, 
the teasing wife, the overtasked drawer, the 
shrill shrew, the ruffling gallant, the fan- 
tastic gull, the swaggering captain, the 
insinuating bawd, the highflying spendthrift, 
the gaudy woman of the town, the jealous 
husband, comeand go in these many-coloured 
scenes of City life with a fulness of vitality 
and truth to nature that we scarcely find 
elsewhere, except, perhaps, in Jonson’s ‘ Bar- 
tholomew Fair.’ Of course, there is much 
that is even more than gross in these vivid 
Dutch interiors. But we can pardon a 
coarseness which is obviously unstudied, 
which reflects the manners of the time, and 
which does not exclude sallies of real wit. 
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In this style of comedy Dekker was 
treading his own ground. Perhaps the 
most perfect example of his success is ‘ The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday ;’ which, besides the 
exquisite portrait of Jane (see in particular 
the scene between ber and Hammond), re- 
lieved upon a background of continual 
mirth and motion, contains the very amus- 
ing character of Simon Eyre. Like Matheo 
in ‘The Honest Whore,’ he must have owed 
some of his effect upon the stage to the 
repetition of catch phrases: he is always 
inventing hyperbolical names for his appren- 
tices, “my mad Mesopotamians, Cappado- 
cians, Assyrians, Philistines, Hyperboreans,” 
and so forth—and exclaims on every occa- 
sion: ‘ Prince am I none, yet am I princely 
born.” But he is, notwithstanding, no 
mere humour; but a real man, full of genial 
kindness, merriment, and content—the quali- 
ties that Dekker loved above all others, and 
could portray more vividly than any of his 
contemporaries. The lyrics prefixed to this 
comedy are worthy to be mentioned with 
those in ‘ Patient Grissil.’ Far less successful 
is ‘ Satiromastix.’ This counterblast to Jon- 
son cannot be named in the same breath 
with the ‘ Poetaster.’ Though the episode of 
Celestine is beautiful, it is out of place in a 
satire; the court of William Rufus is no 
counterpart for that of Augustus; and the 
caricature of Jonson is devoid of true caus- 
ticity. The acting of the play must have 
been good; for the ‘ Untrussing of the 
humorous Poet’ took the town. To read, 
it is a poor performance. Still more defec- 
tive is ‘The Whore of Babylon.’ Nothing 
can be conceived more dismally wanting in 
wit or power than this allegory in five acts, 
which sets forth Queen Elizabeth as Titania, 
and presents the court of Rome, the kings 
of Europe, and the famous people of the 
day under various shallow and clumsy dis- 
guises. To see how a play of this kind 
should be written, we may turn to Middle- 
ton’s ‘Game of Chess.’ Dekker could not 
manage the style. He is almost equally 
dull in his dramatic version of Machiavelli’s 
Belphegor, which has for title ‘If this be not 
a good Play, the Devil is in it.’ The pranks 
played by three fiends in a court, a convent, 
and a country house, might have furnished 
excellent sport; and here and there by 
feeble flashes the real Dekker shows himself. 
But the plot is uninteresting, and the conclu- 
sion is absurd: the young king deserved to 
come to a bad end, instead of being half- 
sainted and restored to his injured mistress. 
The scene in Hell, tagged on at the tail of 
the piece, with Ravaillac and Guy Faux 
- undergoing torture, is grossly revolting, 
without wit. 

Dekker was not merely a master of sweet 
April comedy. He was also a poet of silvery 
purity. Heywood alone approaches him in 
the tenderness of pathos, wrought out of the 
simplest language and the most artless situa- 
tions, owing nothing to rhetoric, and putting 
no strain upon our sympathy ; but Heywood 
is more sentimental than Dekker. His 
cheerfulness was all his own. And bis 
fancy has a quality of lustre and limpidity 
combined, which distinguishes him from his 
Elizabethan brethren as an independent 
genius. The spirit-searching depth of 
Webster, the dark majesty of Ford, the 





passionate magniloquence of Marlowe, the 
incisive phrase of Tourneur, the linked melo- 
dies and splendid volubility of Fletcher, 
the full and even flow of Massinger, were 
not his. Nature never meant him for a tra- 
gedian; he produced no tragedy, except 
those portions of ‘The Witch of Edmonton’ 
which he added to Ford’s work: in those 
scenes his quick humanity bled, as it were, 
the ichor of infinite pity rather than of 
tragic terror. The question might also be 
raised whether Dekker had a hand in ‘ Lust’s 
Dominion ;’ but its discussion would carry 
us too far. Soft and tempered fervour, as 
of some transparent gem—dolce color d’ori- 
ental zaffiro—with the light of morning and 
the tremulousness of dewdrops in it, bright 
and quivering rapidity, as of some swift 
mountain stream, made silver by spring 
sunbeams, are the qualities which mark him 
asa poet. These are best displayed in ‘Old 
Fortunatus.’ 

This comedy is founded on the tale of 
Fortunatus and his magic purse. Dekker 
has preserved its allegorical character. For- 
tunatus, a poor old man, worn with despair, 
falls asleep in a forest, and is visited by 
Fortune and her train of captive kings, 
Fortune bids her ministers 

“take instruments, 

And let the raptures of choice harmony, 

Thorough the hollow windings of his ears, 


Carry their sacred sounds, and wake each sense 
To stand amazed at our bright eminence.” 


Fortunatus starts up, and the goddess offers 
him the choice of her six gifts to men— 
‘wisdom, strength, health, beauty, long life, 
and riches’ —painting each in glowing 
terms. He may take infinity of one, but he 
must leave the rest. Fortunatus decides on 
riches : 
“ Beauty is but a painting ; and long life 

Is a long journey in December gone, 

Tedious and full of tribulation. 

Therefore, dread sacred Empress, make me rich ; 

My choice is store of gold ; the rich are wise.” 


After this we are introduced in another 
scene to Ampedo and Andelocia, the two 
sons of Fortunatus, reduced to abject 
poverty, and with them their servant Shadow. 
These persons severally represent that cold 
show of virtue, which is a defect rather 
than a quality, and which makes no use of 
either wealth or wisdom; vicious folly, 
which abuses both ; and the fleeting vanity 
of human life. Fortunatus himself stands 
for Fortune’s favourite, the quick, active, 
fancy, eager for excitement, and smitten 
with Faust’s yearning for experience. 
Though the chief personages of the play are 
allegories, Dekker has realised their charac- 
ters and made them men. Fortunatus is the 
living type of Elizabethan restlessness, em- 
bodying the thirst for novelty, the passion 
of extravagance we find in Marlowe. Ande- 
locia has much of the high-flying, devil-me- 
care heedlessness of Matheo in ‘ The Honest 
Whore.’ Shadow is a witty body-servant, 
full of curious quips and excellent fooling. 
Ampedo offers less scope for poetic delinea- 
tion. It is his function to bury his talents 
under a napkin, and to accept all buffets 
with astupid Stoicism. This part he plays 
toadmiration. While the three are ponder- 
ing their ill fate, Fortunatus suddenly ap- 
pears, jingling guineas : 





“Peace, Ampedo: talk not of poverty; 
Disdain, my boys, to kiss the a cheek 
Of lean necessity : make not enquiry 
How I came rich ; I am rich, let that suffice.” 


Having stuffed their pockets with gold, he 
flies off again to 
“revel it with Prester John, 

Or banquet with great Cham of Tartary, 

And try what frolic court the Soldan keeps.” 

This scene is succeeded by a Masque of 

Vice, Virtue, and Fortune; the two former 

plant trees with fruit of divers quality to 

attract mankind, while Fortune expresses 

her queenly indifference to both. A Chorus 

then enters to patch up the tale of Fortuna- 

tus’ travels and to introduce him at high 

festival in Babylon. Here he steals the 

wishing-cap from the Sultan’s treasury, 

and returns to tell his adventures to his 

sons at Cyprus. The description of a court 

which Dekker puts into the mouth of Fortu- 

natus is remarkable both for its poetry and 

as an expression of sixteenth-century feeling : 

“ For still in all the regions I have seen, 

I scorned to crowd among the muddy throng 

Of the rank multitude, whose thickened breath 

Like to condensed fogs does choke that beauty 

Which else would dwell in every kingdom's cheek. 

No, I still boldly stepped into their courts, 

For there to live ’tis rare, O ’tis divine! 

There shall you see faces angelical, 

There shall you see troops of chaste goddesses 

Whose star-like eyes have power (might they still 
shine) 

To make night day and day more crystalline. 

Near these you shall behold great heroés, 

White-headed councillors, and jovial spirits, 

Standing like fiery cherubim to guard 

The Monarch, who in God-like glory sits. . .. 

In some courts shall you see Ambition 

Sit piecing Daedalus’ old waxen wings. ... 

Fantastic Compliment stalks up and down, 

Tricked in outlandish feathers ; all his words, 

His looks, his oaths, are all ridiculous, 

All apish, childish, and Italianate.” 

But the Destinies appear, spinning; and 
Fortunatus falls into a sleep, from which he 
never wakes. The rest of the play consists of 
the doings of Andelocia ; who travels abroad 
with the magic purse, visits England, is 
wheedled by the Princess Agripyne out of his 
treasure, returns to Cyprus, steals the wish- 
ing-cap from his brother, and plays a myriad 
mad pranks to prove that neither wealth nor 
wisdom can profit him, In the end Ampedo 
burns the hat: both brothers are put to 
death by avaricious courtiers ; and Fortune 
gives the purse to King Athelstane. The 
allegory of Vice and Virtue is carried on by 
Andelocia’s eating of the tree of vice and 
bringing its apples to make mischief at the 
court. But Dekker has not wrought this 
portion of the play with any depth of mean- 
ing ; the interest shifts between the sons of 
Fortunatus and the by-plot of Agripyne and 
her lover Orleans. Among the poet’s most 
perfect achievements, however, are the scenes 
in which Orleans indulges a lover’s lunacy 
in a passion of wild fancies. To quote pas- 
sages would be to murder the effect. Nothing 
can be imagined finer than the paradoxes of 
this witty fanatic, in whose opinion the whole 
world is mad and he the only wise man left ; 
who scorns the scorn of sober folk, extols 
deformity, and adores the very horns that 
sprout upon his lady’s brow. The mastery 
of Dekker is shown throughout this comedy 
in the flesh-and-blood reality which he has 
given to abstractions; to love-lunacy 12 
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Orleans, to pride in Agripyne, to policy in 
Athelstane, and to avarice in Longavile: 
even the subordinate characters embody each 
a clearly-defined quality. Fortunatus and his 
sons have a higher degree of reality ; while 
Virtue, Vice, and Fortune, withdrawn from 
human action and anxiety, survey the 
world from thrones and feel such passion 
only as befits immortals. They enter and 
depart in pomps and pageants to solemn 
strains of music. The- men and women of 
the piece, moral qualities though they be, 
run to and fro and live and die. To have 
conceived the comedy of ‘Old Fortunatus’ 
roves Dekker a poet of no common order. 
A little more firmness in its ground-plan 
would have made it a masterpiece ; for the 
language and the fancy with which it is set 
forth are beautiful and vigorous. Take these 
lines as a last quotation : 
“To-morrow? Ay, to-morrow thou shalt buy them. 
To-morrow, tell the Princess I will love her; 
To-morrow, tell the King I'll banquet him ; 
To-morrow, Shadow, will I give thee gold ; 
To-morrow pride goes bare, and lust a-cold; 
To-morrow will the rich man feed the poor, 
And vice to-morrow virtue will adore ; 
To-morrow beggars shall be crownéd kings ; 
This No-time, morrow’s time, no sweetness sings. 
I pray thee hence ; bear that to Agripyne.” 
This is Andelocia’s exclamation at a chance 
mention by Shadow of “ to-morrow.” Is it 
not the comic counterpart of Macbeth’s 
famous apostrophe ? 

It is not very easy to treat of Dekker’s 
most considerable achievement, ‘ The Honest 
Whore,’ two comedies connected by a com- 
mon title and a common list of persons, 
without following in the steps of Hazlitt. 
Hazlitt has expressed his strong admiration 
of these fine plays in a panegyric marked by 
as much warmth of feeling as acuteness of 

reeption. He is particularly happy in 

is characterisation of Dekker’s style by a 
metaphor from painting : “There is the least 
colour possible used ; the pencil drags ; the 
canvas is almost seen through: but then, 
what precision of outline, what truth and 
purity of tone, what firmness of hand, what 
marking of character!’ Indeed, in ‘The 
Honest Whore ’ Dekker has managed to con- 
dense all the tenderness, geniality, truth to 
nature and vivid humanity, which we find in 
aless degree throughout his works. His 
power of copying from the life after the 
patient manner of the Dutch masters, is here 
not displayed in single scenes, but in whole 
characters. Very rarely has the heartless 
spendthrift—heartless because he is utterly 
thoughtless and selfish, rather than because 
he is cruel or reflective—been more livingly 
cea than in Matheo, who seduces 

llafront, marries her, robs her, ill-treats 
her, and seeks to drive her to the streets 
with equal imperturbability and swaggering 
nonchalance, The same minute care is be- 
stowed upon the portrait of Orlando Fris- 
cobaldo, Bellafront’s father, who hides his 
tender concern for his lost daughter beneath 
& rough exterior of seeming indifference. 
After the long colloquy between him and 
Hipolito (Part II. Act i. Sc. 2) the piteous 
exclamation with which he breaks silence 
When left alone, Las, my girl, art thou 
por? has in it, like Webster’s famous 
Cover her face: my eyes dazzle: she died 
young, and Tourneur’s no less masterly 








Mother, come from that poisonous woman there, 
an energy of simple nature, which proves 
that in the age of Elizabeth our dramatists 
had the gift of clairvoyance into the work- } 
ing of the heart. Bellafront herself is one 
of Dekker’s highly-finished portraits, whe- 
ther we consider her in the heyday of her 
early wantonness or in the cold gray shadow 
of neglected wifehood. The remaining 
characters are not distinguished by the same 
mastery. Hipolito is a cold-blooded mora- 
list in the first part and a cold-blooded 
libertine in the second ; but in both capaci- 
ties he comes before us as an artificial prig. 
His very love-lunes (Part I. Act iv. Sc. 1) 
over the picture of Infelice are pedantic, and 
will bear no comparison with the com- 
panion scene in Tourneur’s ‘ Revenger’s 
Tragedy,’ where Vendice moralizes over the 
skull of his dead mistress. Candido, the 
patient man, is a mere outline, humorous 
enough, however, and capable of being well 
filled in by a lively comic actor. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that Dekker has put 
into his mouth some of the sweetest lines of 
which our dramatic literature can boast :— 
“ The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 
In classifying the numerous comedies of the 
Elizabethan age we may discriminate several 
different species. First comes the comedy 
of pure fancy, in which Shakspeare stands 
almost alone, and near him Fletcher; next 
the Spanish comedy of mirth and move- 
ment, in which Fletcher excels; next the 
comedy of cuckoldom, whereof Chapman, 
Dekker, and Middletori are masters; then 
the Latin comedy, which derives its plot and 
style of treatment from Plautus, or Terence ; 
then the comedy of swindling, in which Ben 
Jonson by right of ‘ Volpone’ and the ‘Alche- 
mist’ and the ‘ Sfaple of News ’ stands fore- 
most; then the screaming farce, of which 
‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle’ and‘Bartholomew 
Fair’ are good examples; and, lastly, the 
comedy of moral purpose. Massinger may 
be styled the prince of this last species ; but 
Dekker’s ‘Honest Whore,’ by reason of its 
earnest pleadings against vice, its tender sym- 
pathy for repentant frailty, and its firm belief 
in the restitution of a soul to virtue from the 
depth of disgrace, deserves to rank in this, 
the smallest class of English comedies. At 
the same time it is as bright a play of mere 
intrigue and movement as any which pro- 
ceeded from the pens of Chapman, Heywood, 
Marston, Middleton, and Rowley, and the 
rest of Dekker’s mates. 

Dekker’s masterpieces were ‘ Old Fortu- 
natus,’ ‘ The Honest Whore,’ ‘ The Shoe- 
maker’s Holiday.’ Next to these, as con- 
taining most of his specific quality, comes, 
in my opinion, ‘The Wonder of a King- 
dom.’ But some of his best work is to be 
found in his contributions to ‘The Virgin 
Martyr,’ ‘ Patient Grissil,’ and ‘The Witch 
of Edmonton.’ Exqnisite touches survive 


all the mutilations of ‘ Sir Thomas Wyatt’ 
—as, for instance, in these lines : 
“An innocent to die, what is it less 
But to add angels to heaven’s happiness ?” 
And even in the comedies of intrigue, some 
passages of poetry like the following from 





‘Westward Ho!’ 


“ Go, let Music 

Charm with her excellent voice an awful silence 

Through all this building, that her sphery soul 

May, on the wings of air, in thousand forms 

Invisibly fly, yet be enjoyed ;”— 
reveal the master’s hand. 

We leave him with a keen sense of what 
our literature has lost by the necessities which 
forced a man of genius so rare and pure, to 
lead a dog’s life in the slums of London, and 
to write when he was scarce past fifty: “I 
have been a priest in Apollo’s Temple many 
years; my voice is decaying with my age; 
yet, yours being clear and above mine, shall 
much honour me if you but listen to my old 
tunes. Are they ill-set? Pardon them. 
Well? Then receive them.” 

J. A. Symonps. 








Giraldi Cambrensis Opera. Edited by J. 8. 
Brewer, M.A. Vol. IV. (London, 1873.) 


Wiru this volume, containing the ‘ Speculum 
Ecclesiae’ and the treatise ‘De Vita Galfridi 
Archiepiscopi Eboracensis,’ the labours of 
Mr. Brewer, as joint editor of Giraldus, for 
the Master of the Rolls’ series, are concluded, 
the remaining volumes, of which the fifth 
and sixth have already appeared, being en- 
trusted to Mr. Dimock. Pending the com- 
pletion of the work, when we may have 
some general remarks to offer on the author 
and his writings, the ‘Speculum Kcclesiae,’ 
both from the interest of its subject and 
from its being now for the first time printed, 
seems entitled to a separate notice. This 
treatise shares the misfortune of several 
other of the author’s works in being neces- 
sarily edited from a single manuscript, no 
other copy of it than that now in the 
Cottonian Library being known to exist. 
Still more unfortunately, this unique copy 
has not only lost several chapters (the titles 
of which, however, have been preserved), 
but has suffered severely from the fire 
which proved fatal to so many valuable 
manuscripts of the same collection, and the 
effects of which, in the present instance, are 
only too plainly visible in the numerous 
lacunae which tantalize the reader. Apart 
too from the charred and mutilated state 
of the manuscript, the errors of an illi- 
terate scribe and the often intricate style 
of the author have combined to render the 
task of editing peculiarly difficult. Mr. 
Brewer therefore deserves great credit for 
the general accuracy and skill shown in his 
edition, no less than for the admirable pre- 
face which accompanies it. At the same 
time we are bound to add that the text is 
disfigured by not a few errors, which, 
whether they proceed from the editor or the 
printer (and many can only be attributed 
to a careless collation of the copy with the 
original), ought not to be found in the 
volumes of a standard series such as the 
‘Chronicles and Memorials’ profess to be. 
Ordinary care, for instance, would have 
rendered impossible, as it seems to us, such 
a misreading as “idem clericis tanto cona- 
mine presbyteri semper et praeminere nitun- 
tur” (p. 83), where the real subject is “ idem 
sc. monachi,”’ and presbyteri isas plainly ex- 
cluded by the argument as praeferri may be 
read in the manuscript. The original scribe, 
too, has ertough faults of his own without being 
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made responsible for such blunders as “‘ super 
corpulentiae priori” (p. 107) for “ corpulentia 
Priore ;” “totis indulgentes studiis et labo- 
rant” (p. 246) for “indulgent ;” “ per diligen- 
tiam inquisitionem” (p. 251) for “‘ diligen- 
tem ;”’ and others of a similar kind. 

But it is time for us to turn to the work 
itself. ‘The Mirror of the Church,’ in spite 
of its comprehensive title, is little more than 
@ vigorous invective against the monastic 
orders, which is prolonged through three of 
the four books, or ‘ Distinctiones,’’ into 
which the work is divided. The fourth 
book is of a different character, consisting 
chiefly of remarks upon the condition of the 
Church and Court of Rome, with a descrip- 
tion of the ecclesiastical buildings of the 
city. The whole is, or rather was, preceded 
by a Prooemium, which, to judge from the 
few remaining fragments, criticised severely 
the system of education pursued in the Uni- 
versities, the evils of which Giraldus had 
already, in the ‘Gemma Ecclesiastica,’ bitterly 
deplored. The interest and value of the 
work, as in the case of the equally remark- 
able treatise just cited, are materially in- 
creased by the numerous anecdotes with 
which the author enforces his arguments, 
and which give a vivid, if one-sided, picture 
of the monastic life and character at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Mr. 
Brewer looks with suspicion on many of 
these stories, as fictitious or at least grossly 
exaggerated. That this is the case is not 
‘improbable ; but at the same time it should 
be remembered that, incredible as some of 
them appear, they are but illustrations of a 
-state of corruption in the monastic orders 
which undeniably existed, and the evidence 
of which is to be found not only in-the 
pages of satirists such as Giraldus, Map, 
Wireker, and their successors, but in the 
confessions of monkish writers themselves 
and in the formal records of chapters and 
‘councils. Nor are we inclined, with Mr. 
Brewer, to question the earnestness of the 
author’s satire. That he was not merely a 
satirist, but where he had the opportunity 
a practical reformer, he had already shown 
in his own archdeaconry; and if he lashes 
monastic abuses with an unsparing hand, he 
does not fail to suggest means for their 
‘remedy, nor again does he hesitate to give 
praise where it is due, even to the hated 
Cistercians. Prejudiced and intemperate as 
he certainly shows himself to be, there occur 
also throughout the work passages revealing 
a passionate yearning for reform, and for a 
return to primitive strictness and simplicity, 
‘which forbid us to doubt the sincerity of his 
‘convictions, however much we may blame 
‘the virulence of his language. 

Of the three chief monastic orders then 
established in Hngland,—the Benedictines, 
Cluniacs, and Cistercians,—the first-named 
are quickly disposed of, escaping with little 
more than a general censure on their pride 
and luxury. The latter vice is illustrated 
by a graphic account (p. 39; see also “ De 
rebus a se gestis,” ii. 5) of two dinners at St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury, one of which con- 
sisted of no less than sixteen courses (the 
king, as we learn from another anecdote, 
being content with three), while at the other 
such was the quantity of choice wines and 
other liquors, that no room was found for 





beer, though, as Giraldus remarks, that of 
Kent was the best in England. Of the 
Cluniacs he has more to say. What he es- 
pecially censures in them is the practice, 
not however confined to their order, of es- 
tablishing “cells” at a distance from their 
monasteries, to which monks were sent, either 
singly or in small numbers under a prior, for. 
the purpose of managing the detached pro- 
perty of the fraternity. The evils resulting 
from this system are vividly depicted by 
Giraldus. Freed from the wholesome re- 
straint of the parent house, the tenants of 
these cells paid slight attention either to the 
letter or the spirit of the rules of their order. 
“Regardless,” to use the words of Mr. Brewer, 
“ of their vows and the sanctity of their pro- 
fession, they gave themselves up to the 
pleasures and pursuits of a country life with- 
out restraint ; too often indulging the grati- 
fication of their appetites, to the scandal of 
the order of which they were members.” 
To be sent to a cell (Giraldus says, “ ut ibi de 
caetero bestialiter vivant’) no less than to 
prevent being recalled when there, was the 
great desire of the lazy and dissolute, and 
the easiest way of effecting this object was 
by bribing, too often with the proceeds of 
peculation, the abbot or those by whom he 
might be influenced. Among other stories of 
profligacy and intrigue we read (p. 33) of 
the prior of a cell on the Welsh border, who, 
having purchased his office for life, confi- 
dingly handed over the attesting deeds, which 
he had been careful to secure, to the safe 
keeping of his friend the cellarer. But the 
cellarer had command of money, and ‘‘ more 
monachorum officii illius”” was quite ready 
to use it for his own advantage. As the 
abbot was equally ready to double his profits, 
the unlucky prior suddenly found himself sup- 
planted, and that by the very man who alone 
had evidence to prove his superior title,—evi- 
dence which, it is needless to say, was not 
forthcoming. 

But it was to the Cistercians that Giraldus, 
like his friend Walter Map, was most bitterly 
hostile, going so far indeed as to add to his 
daily litany the prayer, “a monachorum ma- 
litia, maxime vero Cisterciensium, libera nos, 
Domine ” (p.160). Richard I. (if we are to 
believe the story told of him p. 54) justly ap- 
preciated the besetting sin of this order, when 
he said he had married his youngest daughter 
Avarice to them, as he had married Pride to 
the Templars, and Luxury to the Benedictines. 
Founded at the end of the eleventh century, 
by a few earnest men who were scandalized 
at the prevailing laxity of monastic discipline, 
the Cistercians soon became by common con- 
sent the “ordo ordinum,” whose austerity, 
devotion, and industry put their luxurious 
elder brethren to shame. The favour with 
which they were regarded on this account is 
shown by the fact that at the General Chapter 
of 1151, the number of their houses already 
exceeded five hundred, while this country 
alone, before the end of the century, con- 
tained upwards of one hundred ‘and twenty 
separate foundations. When, however, the 
first enthusiasm had died away, the Cis- 
tercians, though still in a great measure 
free from the grosser vices of the older 
orders, became especially notorious for greed 
and rapacity. According to Giraldus (p. 
120), this “‘pestiferum cupiditatis vitium”’ 





originated in the pardonable wish to main- 
tain their reputation for hospitality, for the 
exercise of which the product of their labour 
did not suffice. From whatever cause it 
sprang, the inordinate desire for wealth had 
a ruinous effect on the character of the new 
order. To enrich their houses they not only 
engaged in secular pursuits, which, even if 
honestly carried on, were inconsistent with 
their profession, but added to their posses- 
sions by every species of fraud and violence, 
by working on the superstitious fears of the 
dying, by appropriating tithes and ploughing 
up churchyards. Want of space precludes 
us from dwelling upon the many anecdotes 
by which these charges are supported. 
Some of them are more calculated to excite 
amusement than indignation or disgust: such 
as the account of the drinking-bout between 
Henry II. (not Henry -I., as printed in the 
Preface) and the abbot; or the visits inter- 
changed between Walter Map and his Cis- 
tercian neighbour, with the advice each gave 
the other when he supposed, or feigned to sup- 
pose, him to be dying. Others reveal greater 
depravity. To obtain possession of coveted 
lands, we have in one case (p. 152) a rich 
monastery shamefully robbing apoornunnery; 
in another (p. 226) the monks extend their 
boundaries by carefully transplanting during 
the night a tree which served as a landmark ; 
in a third (p. 203) a certain Gilbert is made 
drunk by the Abbot of Dore, and his seal 
stolen and affixed to a grant which, when 
disputed, the judges are bribed to maintain. 

Not the least curious story, as illustrating 
a strange superstition, is that told (p. 201) of 
William de Ypre, Ear] of Kent, in the reign 
of King Stephen. In his old age, this “ maxi- 
mus in regno mali machinator’”’ becoming 
alarmed about his soul, consulted monks of 
different orders upon the best means of en- 
suring its salvation. Among these were some 
Cistercians, who hastened (prosilientes) to 
relieve his anxiety, offering to take upon 
themselves the whole burden of his sins if 
accompanied by the grant of the manor of 
Boxley, wherewith to found a house of their 
order. The penitent naturally closed with 
so good a bargain, and “quatinus promissi 
securior existeret”’ blew his sins through a 
hollow reed into the mouths of his scapegoats! 
With respect to this story it should be ob- 
served that other accounts, while still making 
William de Ypre the founder of the abbey, 
state that the grant of the manor was made 
by Richard I. It is possible, however, that 
this grant was merely a confirmation. 

Some of the most scandalous tales are told 
in connection with the well-known custom 
of persons at the point of death assuming 
the cowl in order to share in the spiritual 
privileges of the religious profession. This 
indulgence, Giraldus affirms, was reserved 
for those who could pay for it, ‘quia pau- 
peres non respiciant;” and no promises, 
threats, or intrigues were spared by the 
monks to induce a sick man, by whose will 
they might profit, to join their fraternity. 
Even women from such motives were sub- 
jected to the tonsure (pp. 179, 200), a scandal 
which gives occasion to the author to ask 
how the monks would manage, supposing 
such a “monacha” should recover, seeing 
that, as an admitted member of the house, 
“in refectorio cum fratribus refici, et inter 
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eosdem in dormitorio cubiculum habere 
deberet,””! One way of escaping from such 
an awkward dilemma is suggested by an 
almost incredible story (p. 241), which will 
at once remind the reader of a well-known 
scene in Ivanhoe. A rich knight of 
Leicestershire fell ill, and, despairing of re- 
covery, caused himself to be carried to a 
neighbouring abbey, of which he had been 
through life the patron and benefactor. He 
there assembled his friends and made his 
will, leaving a large sum of money, together 
with other property, to the house within 
whose walls he had elected to die. As it 
happened, however, he began to recover. 
Hereupon the monks, feigning satisfaction 
at the happy change, secretly resolved to 
poison or smother him, in order to ensure 
themselves against all risk of losing their 
expected inheritance. Warned, however, of 
the plot in time by one of their number, in 
whom gratitude was stronger than avarice, 
he found means to summon his friends to his 
aid on the evening of the night fixed for the 
crime; but even then it was not without 
resistance and bloodshed that the baffled 
monks allowed him to depart. Such is the 
picture drawn by Giraldus of monkish mo- 
rality; and if among the stories we have 
cited there are none which illustrate the 
special vice of incontinence, the omission 
arises by no means from a lack of examples. 
That the picture is a dark one, must be con- 
fessed ; but dark as it is, the author, both in 
his eulogy of the orders of Grammont and 
the Chartreuse, and in many scattered pas- 
sages of his work, permits us to obtain 
glimpses of that brighter side of monasticism 
which is the pleasanter one to contemplate. 
That there was a brighter side, and that 
civilisation and morality have benefited more 
by what was good than they can ever have 
suffered from what was evil in the monastic 
system, is nowhere more ably and eloquently 
insisted upon than in the Preface to the 
present volume; and although Mr. Brewer 
uses Some arguments which may be proved, 
as we believe, fallacious, and occasionally in- 
dulges in somewhat extravagant language, 
there are few who will not acknowledge that 
his view is substantially correct. But into 
this question we have no time to enter, and 
for the same reason we must pass over both 
the remaining book of the ‘Speculum Ec- 
clesiae,’ and the treatise ‘De Vita Galfridi’ 
which follows it. What we have already 
said, however, will be enough to show that 
the present volume of Giraldus contains one 
of the most interesting, if not one of the most 
valuable of the works of that author. That 
it has so long remained unprinted can only 
be attributed to accident, or the mutilated 
condition of the manuscript in which it is 
preserved. G. F. WaRNER. 








Documents inédits sur l’ Histoire du Languedoc 
et de la Rochelle aprés la St. Barthélemy 
(157241574): Lettres extraites des Manu- 
scrits de la Bibliothéque Impériale de St. 
Pétersbourg. Par M. Jean Loutchitzki. 
72 pp. 8vo. (Paris: Sandoz & Fisch- 
bacher, 1873.) 

Was the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew 

premeditated crime, prepared at leisure with 

infernal dissimulation, or are we to see in it 





a sudden, unexpected, so to speak, inevitable 
explosion of political and religious animosi- 
ties? Neither one nor the other, if we may 
believe the most recent historians of this ill- 
omened epoch. 

The question of premeditation is decided 
so far as Charles IX. is concerned. The 
sincerity of the feelings of confidence and 
admiration which he professed for Coligny 
is no longer disputed; and if, at the last 
moment, he allowed a consent to the mas- 
sacre to be wrung from him, which has 
earned the maledictions of posterity, he must 
at least be acquitted from the charge of 
hypocrisy that has so long helped still further 
to blacken his memory. 

It is not so easy to acquit his mother. 
There can be no doubt that the idea of 
ridding herself in one day, at a single blow, 
by a general massacre, of all the Huguenot 
chiefs, had frequently crossed the mind 
of this woman without conscience and 
without honour. But there is no proof 
of her having laid a snare for Coligny and 
the King of Béarn; and it is more probable 
that, like a true Italian, she wished to ketp 
a door open upon either side, and remained 
for a long,time in a state of hesitation, re- 
serving to herself the right of joining the 
Huguenots, or effecting their destruction, 
according to circumstances. Only at the last 
moment, so far as appears, did she resolve 
upon the latter alternative. 

These suppositions are confirmed by the 
newly published documents for which we 
are indebted to M. Jean Loutchitzki, a 
Russian writer, who has extracted them from 
the MSS. of the Imperial Library at St. 
Petersburg ; and, after communicating them 
to the Bulletin de la Société de UV Histoire du 
Protestantisme frangais, has now published 
them in a separate pamphlet. They consist 
of letters from some of the commandants and 
governors of provinces, addressed to the 
King, the Duc d’Anjou, and the Queen- 
mother, and all bear witness to the unpre- 
pared state in which the government was 
found at the moment of action. If the Saint 
Barthélemy had been carefully planned be- 
forehand, some measures would certainly have 
been taken to guard against the reaction, 
and to repress the inevitable revolt of those 
provinces in which the Huguenots were most 
numerous; but nothing of the kind had been 
done. 

In his first part, M. Loutchitzki gives 
fifteen letters of Villars and four of 
Damville. Villars (Honorat de Savoie, 
Marquis de Villars, Count de Tende) had 
received the post of Admiral of France, left 
vacant by the death of Coligny; he served 
the Court with .zeal and intelligence, and 
was charged with the mission of repressing 
the revolt of Upper Languedoc, Rouergue, 
and Quercy. The correspondence shows 
him to have been entirely without means; 
it is true that, as he was allowed to levy 
money, he succeeded in procuring soldiers, 
but the Government alone could provide him 
with cannon, of which he would want many, to 
reduce towns like Montauban, St. Antonin, 
Milhau. He applies for them to the King, 
to the Duke of Anjou, and it appears that 
there is great difficulty in procuring them. 
“ J’ai grande faulte d’artillerye sans laquelle 
on ne les peut guéres offenser. Il y a six 





canons 4 Bourdeaulx, dont l’un est esvantré ; 
les autres sont mal montés et quasi poinct de 
munitions.” (To the King; Agen, 22 Oct. 
1572.) With these he might succeed in 
recapturing some chateaux, but to attack the 
towns, and especially Montauban, many 
more would be wanted, and “les affaires vont 
& longueur.”’ 

Villars’ cousin, Damville, who afterwards 
became Duke of Montmorency, through the 
death of his elder brother, was in command 
in Lower Languedoc, and was equally ill- 
provided. He also asks for cannon, and ex- 
pects some from Lyons and from Narbonne ; 
but the artillery of Lyons does not arrive, 
and that of Narbonne is in such a bad con-- 
dition that tedious repairs have to be exe- 
cuted before it can be used; meanwhile he 
is unable to attack Nimes. (Letter to the 
Duke of Anjou ; Lunel, 24th January, 1573.) 
Allthese nineteen letters testify to the destitute 
state of the provincial governors, and to the 
inactivity or impotence of the Government. 
in coming to their assistance. 

The second part of the pamphlet con- 
tains twelve letters; one from Villars, eight 
from Biron (Armand de Gontaut, Baron de: 
Biron, grandmaster of artillery), and three 
from the Duc de Montpensier. All relate to 
the unsuccessful siege of La Rochelle. Biron 
had been appointed Governor of the town 
by the King, but the inhabitants refused 
to admit him. The Court ordered him to 
begin the siege without waiting forthe 
Duke of Anjou, who was to take the com- 
mand ; but Biron, like Villars and Damville, 
was in want of almost everything: his troops: 
were insufficient, yet he does not know how 
to maintain even the few he has, and he also 
complains wiih great energy of the extreme 
insubordination of a part of his forces. 

Two other letters from Biron to the King 
(April 24 and 26-7, 1574) form the third 
part of M. Loutchitzki’s publication. As. 
their date shows, they refer to incidents oc- 
curring a little later. The siege of La Ro- 
chelle had been raised—peace signed before 
the departure of the Duke of Anjou for 
Poland. In February 1574 war had broken: 
out again. The heroic La Noue commanded 
at La Rochelle, and Biron received orders 
to enter into negotiations with him. In 
these two letters he gives an account of 
the negotiations, which did not come to an 
immediate result, but, after the death of 
Charles IX. (May 30), were terminated by 
a truce. They are documents of great in- 
terest. 

M. Loutchitzki has done a real service to 
the history of France in publishing this col- 
lection ; the letters throw great light upon 
the situation of the Government of Charles 
IX., and the state of things in the south of 
France after the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, and they will have to be consulted 
by everyone who wishes to write the history 
of this gloomy period in detail. 

ETIENNE CoQugerED. 








The Wild North Land : being the Story of a 
Winter Journey with Dogs across Northern 
North America. By Captain W. F. Butler. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

Everyone who read the Great Lone Land 

will welcome another book of travel by the 
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same author, and will be ready again to 
follow Captain Butler and his train of dogs, 
with the gallant Esquimaux, Cerf Vola, at 
their head, in an arduous journey across 
Northern America. The track he followed 
was no new one, and the difficulties and hard- 
ships he experienced by the way have been 
encountered and overcome by hundreds of 
bold and enduring men before him—the 
traders of the Hudson’s Bay and North- 
west Fur Companies, the pioneers of the 
Northern continent—and to their merits he 
pays full and generous tribute. But in spite 
of this want of novelty, Captain Butler 
succeeds in rendering his narrative ex- 
tremely interesting and attractive by his 
wonderful power of description, enabling 
the reader to realise very vividly the va- 
ried features of the magnificent scenery 
through which he passed, the incidents 
of the journey, and the many new con- 
ditions of life in the Northern wilds, which 
strike so strangely on the mind of one fresh 
from a more complicated and artificial mode 
of existence. All these are portrayed with 
such truth and force, that the heart of the 
old traveller in that glorious country will 
leap within him as he lives over again in 
these pages the life of bygone days. 

The least pleasing portion of the book 
are certain passages wherein the author 
criticises, in a somewhat flippant way, various 
public affairs, the commercial spirit of the 
age, and the degeneracy of modern travellers. 
That the race of the great travellers of old 
at any rate is not extinct, and their suc- 
cessors not mere “ carpet knights,” is suffi- 
ciently proved by Captain Butler’s own 
career, and that of many other gallant spirits 
at this moment manfully at work exploring 
the unknown in distant lands. The illustra- 
tions are unusually good, with the exception 
of the map, which is so wofully meagre that 
the author’s movements can only be followed 
very imperfectly, in spite of the red line 
which marks his route. The names of many 
most important places are entirely omitted, 
and the only new position laid down is that 
of Cerf Vola’s birthplace. This wild North 
Land, of which Captain Butler writes, has a 
strange fascination about it, so that those 
who have once come under its charm seem to 
bear with them ever after a restless longing 
to visit again its vast prairies, its silent 
forests, and its snow-clad mountains, in spite 
of the toil and hardship and privation with 
which life in such a region is necessarily 
seasoned—sometimes so painfully. Here we 
have Captain Butler but just returned to 
England from a winter journey to the Rocky 
Mountains, after a brief fretful sojourn of 
a few months at home, eagerly setting out 
again on a long weary tramp of above a thou- 
sand miles through the snowsof the same wild 
region. It was not merely the traveller’s 
sense of unrest to which he confesses in the 
quotation on the title-page (and which has 
now carried him to Ashanti),which compelled 
him, but the singular attractions of that 
magnificent country, which drew his foot- 
steps away to it once more. 

One of the most striking and impressive of 
the new sensations experienced by the tra- 
veller in North-west America, and so pictu- 
resquely described by Captain Butler, is the 
sense of vastness and space, and of the huge 


—— 


proportions of the land—in one part prairies 
over which a rider can steer for months 
without approaching the dim verge of the 
ever-shifting horizon; in another, forests 
“where sombre pines darken a region half 
as large as Ehrope;” in another, huge 
mountain ranges, “ rent by rivers, ice-topped, 
glacier-seared, impassable.” Then there is 
the absence of all boundaries, the freedom of 
marching on and on without fence or limit, 
with no one to say nay or interfere; and 
most awesome of all, the sense of solitude ; 
when day after day, perhaps week after 
week, flits by without the sight of a single 
human being, or human habitation, or sign 
of man’s presence to relieve the intense 
loneliness. In the glad summer-time this 
lack of man’s presence is rendered less op- 
pressive by the sounds of nature ; it is 


“a land echoing with the voices of birds, the 
ripple of running water, the mournful music of 
the waving pine-branch.” 


But in winter it becomes 

“a land of silence; hushed to its inmost depths 
by the weight of ice, the thick-falling snow, the 
intense rigour of a merciless cold, its great rivers 
glimmering in the moonlight wrapped in their 
shrouds of ice, its still forests rising* weird and 
spectral against the aurora-lighted horizon, its 
notes of bird or brook hushed as if in death, its 
nights so still that the moving streamers across 
the Northern skies seem to carry to the ear a sense 
of sound, so motionless around, above, below, lies 
all other visible nature..... the land of still- 
ness.” 

Starting from Fort Garry, on the Red 
River, in the beginning of October, Captain 
Butler travelled westward as far as the Forks 
of the Saskatchewan, where he spent the 
early months of winter in a log-hut awaiting 
the arrival of the ‘“ Winter Packet,” with 
which he travelled as far as Fort Dunvegan, 
on Peace River. The “ Winter Packet” is 
a sleigh, drawn by dogs, the animal post 
which once a year carries letters from Fort 
Garry to the chief trading posts of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; by the Saskat- 
chewan Great Slave Lake, and the Atha- 
basca, to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, a 
distance of nearly 3,000 miles. From Fort 
Dunvegan the author made his way across 
the Rocky Mountains, with a half-breed and 
two miners as his companions, through the 
huge cleft in the chain by which the Peace 
River has forced its way from the west, to 
the mining camp of Germansen, on the Find- 
lay River, in Northern British Columbia ; 
thence southward to the Fraser River, and 
so forwards to Victoria, in Vancouver Island. 
The journey, as far as Dunvegan, consisted 
of the ordinary routine of winter travel in 
the North-west; long marches on snow- 
shoes of from twelve to sixteen hours, and 
from twenty to fifty miles at a stretch, some- 
times when agonised and half-disabled by 
the terrible “mal de raquette,” or snow- 
shoe lameness ; intense paralysing cold, 
often almost unendurable, when a bitter 
north wind blows untempered over a level 
shelterless expanse right in the teeth of the 
hapless traveller; the evening camp “sub 
Jove frigido,”’ with the thermometer from 20 
to 30 degrees below zero, under the lee of 
some friendly thicket ; or, when less fortunate, 
on some plain bleak and bare, where as far 





as the eye can reach there is nothing but 
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hard drifted snow, and a few scant willow- 
bushes alone lift up their bare leafless twigs 
in mockery of shelter. As night advances 
still greater cold—“ the frost comes out of the 
cold grey sky with still, silent rigour,” so 
that just as the “dawn is stealing over the 
eastern pine-tops the thermometer may be 
down well into the forties ’’— 


“ You are tired by a thirty-mile march on snow- 
shoes; you have lain down with stiffened limbs 
and blistered feet, and sleep comes to you by the 
mere force of your fatigue; but never goes 
consciousness of cold from your waking brain, and 
as you lie with crossed arms and w 
knees beneath your buffalo-robe you welcome as a 
benefactor any short-haired shivering dog who 
may be forced from his lair in the snow to seek 
a few hours’ sleep upon the outside of your 
blankets.” 

In this manner, travelling for the last 300 
miles chiefly upon the frozen river, Fort 
Dunvegan was reached on the lst of April. 
By this time there were signs of coming 
spring, and it became necessary to travel by 
moonlight, when the failing ice was strength- 
ened by night-frost. Before long the dog- 
sleighs were finally abandoned for horses, 
which carried them to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The real difficulties of the journey now 
commenced, The great mountain chain had 
to be passed as soon as the ice broke up, by 
ascending in a canoe the Peace River, which 
cleaves its way through this great barrier by 
a mighty chasm, ‘“ whose steep cliffs frown 
down on the black water through 6,000 feet 
of dizzy verge.” The noble river flows along 
on its journey of 2,000 miles to the sea in 
a broad powerful stream of 250 to 300 yards 
in width; and Captain Butler declares that 
the scenery of the Peace River Pass, with 
the great river flowing tranquilly through a 
stupendous mountain range, whose snowy 
peaks rise to a height of 10,000 feet above 
the water, possesses a singular beauty and 
grandeur unequalled by. all the glories of 
Mount Shasta or Yosemite. 

The work of forcing the canoe by pole 
and paddle, or hauling it by ropes from 
a rocky and precipitous shore against a 
current daily becoming more powerful by 
the inpour of melted snows, and down 
which crashed great blocks of ice, was one 
of extreme toil and danger. The difficul- 
ties and disasters which the party encoun- 
tered reached their climax in the Black Caifion 
of the Ominica River ; their canoe was swept 
away, and they were twice carried back far 
away down stream by the boiling torrent, 
losing all the ground won by infinite toil 
and at the peril of their lives. The story of 
these adventures, and how all obstacles were 
eventually overcome, and the mining camp 
at Germansen reached in safety at last, on 
the 20th of May, is told with great spirit and 
graphic power; and it would be unfair to 
detract from the pleasure the reader will 
find in perusing it by giving extracts here. 
The remainder of the journey was compara- 
tively easy, and the account of it, and the 
various digressions in which the author ia- 
dulges, afford no matter of special interest; 
but an appendix is devoted to the discussion 
of a question of considerable practical im- 
portance. In it the writer endeavours to 
show that the Peace River Pass offers 
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better route for the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road than the one by Téte Jaune Cache, 
which has been adopted by the Dominion 
Government. It has been fully established 
that a railway can be carried across the 
Rocky Mountains into British Columbia 


. without serious difficulty by these two passes, 


and by these two passes only. In each case 
the line would traverse the Fertile Belt of 
the Saskatchewan, on the eastern side of the 
mountains ; and although Captain Butler is 
certainly correct in his statement that the 
road, as at present laid down, runs too far 
south, through some barren tracts of the 
Eagle Hills and South Saskatchewan, this 
might easily be obviated by carrying it north 
of the northern branch of the Saskatchewan, 
through the very centre of the Fertile Zone. 
The only point of real importance is with 
regard to the country west of the Rocky 
Mountains. From the western extremity of 
which of these two passes can a railway 
be carried by the shortest and easiest route 
through this rugged and mountainous land to 
a satisfactory harbour on the Pacific coast ? 
Captain Butler states that at the western 
extremity of the Peace River Pass the line 
would enter upon an undulating plateau, 
which extends to the Coast Range of Moun- 
tains, and offers no serious impediment to 
the construction of a railroad. Through 
the Coast Range there is a practicable way 
to Dean’s Inlet, or that of Bentinck Arm. 
But both these lie too far north—are too 
distant from the coal-fields of Nanaimo and 
from Vancouver Island. Neither of them is 
a satisfactory harbour, fitted to be the ter- 
minal port of a great interoceanic railway ; 
the latter especially, according to the report 
of Captain Palmer, who examined it, being 
destitute of good shelter, good anchorage, 
and a good landing-place. The Téte Jaune 
Pass lies 200 miles further south than that 
by Peace River, and therefore in a more 
direct line between the Red River Settle- 
ment, through which the railway must 
necessarily pass, and the magnificent har- 
bours of Southern British Columbia and 
Vancouver Island. The late Mr. Wadding- 
ton, who devoted many years to the investi- 
gation of this subject, and the personal explo- 
ration of a route through British Columbia, 
seems to have proved very satisfactorily that 
the only practicable route across the colony 
to a good terminal port on the Pacific is by 
the Chilcotin Plains, and down the valley of 
the Homathco River, through the Cascade 
Range, to the magnificent harbour of Bute 
Inlet, opposite Vancouver Island, and near 
coal-mines of Nanaimo. 

From the Téte Jaune Pass to the Chilcotin 
Plains the railway might be carried either by 
the valley of the Upper Fraser ; or down the 
North Thompson River, and thence along 
the Clearwater or Bonaparte Valleys. 

The way by Peace River, and that by 
Téte Jaune Pass, have both been thoroughly 
explored by surveying parties, under the able 
direction of Mr. Sandford Fleming, the en- 
gineer of the Canadian Government, who will 
thus be furnished with ample data to guide 

in the selection of the best route for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
W. B. CHEADLE. 











Ivan de Biron; or, the Russian Court in the 
Middle of the Last Century. By the Author 
of Friends in Council, &c. Three vols. 
(London : W. Isbister & Co., 1874.) 


Phineas Redux. By Anthony Wy" Two 
vols. (London: Chapman & Hall.) 


In Ivan de Biron, as in most historical novels, 
we have two plots developed side by side, 
the one consisting mainly of fact, the other 
wholly of fiction: in this case the facts are 
decidedly the most interesting ingredient. 
The hero is a nephew and private secretary 
of the Duke of Courland, favourite of the 
Empress Anne, by whose will he was ap- 
pointed regent during the minority of Ivan 
III. The narrative opens with his assump- 
tion of the office upon his mistress’s death 
in 1740, and a sketch of his temporary ally 
and real rival, Marshal Miinnich. The re- 
volution by which Biron was overthrown 
and the regency transferred to the mother of 
the infant prince was considered remarkable 
even in Russian history —where almost every 
possible variety of revolution might find a 
precedent—for the disproportion between the 
means employed and the results effected, the 
strength of the power upset and the reckless 
levity with which the successful attack was 
planned and executed. The author follows 
Manstein’s memoirs for the details of the plot 
and its execution, but improves upon his 
authority a little by making a gipsy’s warn- 
ing to the Duke, to “ Beware of the night,” 
the motive for his abrupt enquiry whether 
Miinnich had ever conducted any great enter- 
prise by night, as they were dining together 
on the eve of the conspiracy. The Marshal’s 
self-command, though the question seemed 
to imply that his plot was detected, was such 
as to reassure Biron till, a few hours later, 
he found himself a prisoner, travelling to 
Siberia with the last batch of exiles con- 
demned by himself. Ivan, the nephew, 
accompanies him, and takes the opportunity 
of recommending himself to the Princess 
Serbatoff, whom he has hitherto adored 
at a respectful distance, and now meets on 
a common level of misfortune. While the 
young people are philandering, another revo- 
lution was being prepared at St. Petersburg, 
of which the history is even more perplexing 
than that of its predecessor, so that we 
should have been grateful for a hypothetical 
account from Sir Arthur Helps of what went 
on behind the scenes, to prepare the way for 
it. Occurrences which fairly puzzle contem- 
poraries, and @ fortiori historians who are not 
contemporary, are the lawful prize of the 
historical novelist who can invent an explana- 
tion; for if the theory is moderately probable, 
there is no saying but what it may be true, 
while in any case a theory is ben trovato that 
arranges the puzzling facts in a portable 
shape. But the author misses his oppor- 
tunity, and only incidentally mentions that 
Marshal Miinnich had in his turn fallen into 
disgrace when Ivan de Biron is, by rare 
favour, recalled from Siberia, and at liberty 
to seek his fortune again at court. The 
Duchess-regent Anne and her young hus- 
band, the Duke of Brunswick, though neither 
able nor particularly popular (except so far 
as the exile of Biron gave them a claim on 
his innumerable enemies), found themselves 
strong enough, within a few months, to set 
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aside the Marshal, to whom their accession 
to power was owing. Biron was arrested 
in November 1740, and in March 1741 
Miinnich was deprived of his chi and 
banished from court. The army might have 
been expected to resist this affront to a vic- 
torious leader, and the revolution which 
shortly afterwards placed Elizabeth (the 
daughter, of questionable legitimacy, of Peter 
the Great and Catherine) upon the throne 
was mainly conducted by the common sol- 
diers, with whom her easy manners and 
morals were a source of popularity. The 
unintelligible part of the transaction is that 
Marshal Miinnich should have succumbed 
to the regent and Ostermann (a statesman of 
considerable ability, chiefly evidenced by a 
habit of taking to his bed whenever a revo- 
lution was expected) without making a 
struggle in favour of the Princess Elizabeth ; 
and that Elizabeth, when the infant Ivan 
and his parents were secured, so far from 
taking the Marshal into favour, though the 
accusation against him (drawn up, it is true, 
at random, and signed by himself without 
reading, but still probably corresponding 
roughly to the suspicions entertained by his 
enemies) was to the effect. that his intrigues 

ainst Biron were conducted in the name 
of Elizabeth, and for her advantage—that 
Elizabeth in spite of this should have allowed 
him to proceed to Siberia, while Biron’s 
sentence was relaxed, we repeat, is so per- 
plexing that we are a little aggrieved that 
the novelist, who might so easily have in- 
vented a few spare motives to fit the pheno- 
mena, has not thought it worth while to do 
so. The reason can scarcely have been that 
he was anxious not to depart too widely from 
his authorities; for in the second volume, 
when the hero is sent on a second trip to 
Siberia, for a supposed share in the Lapou- 
chin plot, or intrigue, he goes out of his 
way to deprive Elizabeth of her one title of 
honour, the clemency which boasted that no 
political offenders suffered death in her reign, 
by asserting that the Countess, who was con- 
demned to have her tongue cut out for speak- 
ing evil of her royal mistress’s private life, 
died from the effects of the mutilation. Man- 
stein mentions the sentence, with the addi- 
tion of the knout and Siberia, and says 
nothing to intimate that the victim escaped 
the latter part of the penalty ; and Levesque, 
who is almost a contemporary and must have 
conversed with eye-witnesses, expressly says 
that the same Countess Lapouchin, whose 
beauty had provoked Elizabeth’s jealous ri- 
gour, reappeared at court eighteen years later 
in the following reign, still beautiful, and 
able to speak, though indistinctly. However, 
in Ivan de Biron, a visit to Siberia—which, as 
the author remarks, was only the recognised 
Russian way of “ going out of office” —is not 
treated so much from the political side, in 
which case the political crisis between Mr. 
Gresham and Mr. Daubeny might seem tame 
by comparison, as from the domestic aspect, 
in which the reader is, indeed, still reminded 
of Mr. Trollope, but of Mr. Trollope illus- 
trating anoier form of the immortal thesis 
that there are two sidcs to every question, 
and that there is so much to be said for each 
of them that it is really rather hard to tell 
them apart. In other words, Ivan de Biron 
is more or less in love with two ladies, and the 
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two ladies take it in turns to be more or less 
in love with him, and all three devote their 
energies, with quite arithmetical enthusiasm, 
to exhausting the number of combinations 
that shall mismatch the inclinations of all 
concerned at once. Their zeal is assisted by 
the shifting of the scene from St. Petersburg 
and Paris to Siberia and back, so as to 
multiply the combinations by an uncertain 
geographical factor, the result of which 
is to separate for the moment which- 
ever couple seems to show a disposition to 
come prematurely to a final understanding. 
The motive of all these complications is 
similar to that of the same author’s tragedy, 
Oulita the Serf. Two women—one noble, the 
other plebeian—love the same man, sink their 
rivalry out of pure disinterested affection, 
and conspire together to make its object 
happy in what they consider the best way, 
without reflecting upon the difficulty of 
making a third person happy in any way but 
his own, even though that be bad. In Ivan 
de Biron the hero loves the Princess Marie, 
who determines to educate the gipsy, Azra, 
so as to be a fitting bride for him in her stead. 
Ivan succeeds in transferring his affections 
.as commanded ; but by the time he has done 
so, Azra has grown fond of the stage, and no 
lon ger cares for him ; he no longer cares for 
the princess, who is more in love with him 
than ever, and therefore will have nothing to 
say to him when they meet a second time in 
Siberia, and he would be very glad to be 
consoled for Azra’s rejection. Again they 
return from Siberia, and it is Azra this time 
who, in conjunction with the Empress, en- 
deavours to play the part of Providence to 
the coy pair: they strenuously refuse, still 
out of consideration for each other, to marry 
at the imperial bidding; but Azra having 
brought them together to listen to an un- 
dress rehearsal, in the hopes that pathetic 
‘music may melt their resolute indecision to 
agreement, they laugh so heartily together 
over the prosaic accessories to the tenor’s 
declarations, as to come away excellent 
friends and engaged lovers. This is inge- 
nious, but it must be confessed that the story 
lags a good deal towards the middle, and that 
the abrupt changes of mood ascribed to the 
actors are cursorily described and not at all 
accounted for. The book, as a whole, bears 
signs of hasty or careless composition; but 
few chapters are unrelieved by some sen- 
tence in the writer’s characteristic manner, 
almost too mild to be called epigrammatic, 
and yet so acute that the absence of malice, 
which always makes acuteness seem to go 
further in proportion, appears in them as 
the result, more spontaneous than deliberate, 
of strong tolerance, not imperfect insight. 
A passing tribute must be paid to Kalynch, 
a sage Courlander, with an original theory 
of life, which possesses, in a remarkable 
degree, the two chief merits that can be 
desired in a theory ou a subject too obscure 
to be theorised about profitably—namely, 
that of fitting most facts without any diffi- 
culty in its obvious sense, and that of being 
easily interpreted in senses that are not 
obvious to suit any possible vagaries of fact ; 
but we should do injustice to its fine sim- 
plicity by an abridged statement shorn of 
illustrations. 
It is to be feared that the friends “of 


Phineas Finn—when, a few years ago, sen- 

tence went forth that he should take a place 

under Government in Ireland and marry his 

first love, the Irish Rose—must: have been 

nearly as much distressed as if the formula 

had been that which comes glibly, as a 

matter of course, to the pen of Manstein : 

“He had the knout, and was sent to Si- 

beria.” But even from Siberia exiles some- 

times returned ; and, though Rose has to be 

got rid of before Phineas can rise again upon 

the political horizon of Westminster, Mr. 

Trollope might possibly plead “killing no 

murder” in the case of characters who are 

never brought fairly on the stage them- 

selves, but only hover behind the scenes as 
shadowy influences, to be invoked as the 

exigencies of the plot may require. The 
original Phineas, as we all know, was a 
clever young Irish M.P., chiefly remarkable 
for the naive sincerity of his attachments to 
a succession of very eligible young ladies. 
We are uot quite sure whether anyone 
making his acquaintauce for the first time 
as a widower would ‘acquire a very distinct 
idea of his personality ; but the remedy for 
that is in the reader’s hands, or rather in 
other two volumes, which rise up against 
the -indolent amongst Mr. Trollope’s ad- 
mirers to point a moral lesson on the dangers 
of procrastination. Either The Eustace Dia- 
monds or Phineas Finn the reader of Phi- 
neas Redux must really be acquainted with ; 
and if anyone ventures to plead ignorance 
of both, we see no help for him but 
to make up for lost time, and begin meekly 
at the beginning of the Last Chronicles 
of Barset. On his return to public life (by 
a contested election, the other candidate 
being unseated for bribery), he, of course, 
renews his acquaintance with Violet Chil- 
tern, whose husband has found his vocation 
in life, and is the ideal M.F.; so much so 
that, when riding home with a young lady 
in whom he is interested, after a run in 
which he has copiously anathematised her 
beloved, he enquires whether the affair is 
really to come off; she thinks not. “Iam 
sorry to hear that,” said Lord Chiltern. 
“ Why ?” enquired Adelaide. ‘ Because I 
thought, if you were engaged, you might be 
able to persuade him not to ride so for- 
ward!” Mr. Kennedy has gone mad with 
solitude, jealousy, and ill-temper—a result 
which his age and religion make more pro- 
bable than the similar catastrophe in He 
Knew He was Right. . Finn, partly at his 
suggestion, goes to see him before renewing 
his acquaintance with Lady Laura, who has 
also rather lost her head, and makes em- 
barrassing declarations of her regard for 
Phineas. The scenes with Lady Laura, in 
fact, suggest a slight doubt—not anything 
so presumptuous as a criticism—as to the 
dramatic accuracy of Mr. Trollope’s pre- 
sentation of feminine emotion. He com- 
ments in another place, and with perfect 
truth, on the notable fact that, in the 
hunting-ficld or anywhere else, if a group of 
people are all talking at once, though the 
majority may be men, the sound that strikes 
the ear most forcibly will be a feminine 
treble. It might be said, perhaps, that a 
solitary bass voice will in the same way make 
itself heard above the shrill clatter of many 





the quality rather than the quantity of Lad 
Laura Kennedy’s eloquence ; it is not so wrt | 
that she is too voluble, as that she is too 
articulate. Mr. Trollope is too generous to 
his ladies; he idealises them into a preter- 
natural acuteness, by making them the 
mouthpiece of his own discernment, for- 
getting for the moment that, if they were 
really as discerning as their creator, they 
would not be the interesting but not 
conspicuously rational beings whose man- 
ners and customs he has studied with so 
much success. If they could explain in 
such neat sentences, indeed in whole para- 
graphs of coherent exposition, what is pass- 
ing through their very becomingly illogical 
minds, their minds would be too analytically 
logical to be of the least use to the novelist, 
and he would have to fall back upon the 
other sex, the members of whom he does not 
credit with the same abnormal power of 
quantifying their own indecision, and distin- 
guishing between the shades of unreason by 
which their conduct is determined. In a 
word, if everyone knew their own mind well 
enough to describe it, they would know it 
well enough for the practical purpose of act- 
ing upon it; and the reason that Mr. Trol- 
lope’s young gentlemen and young ladies are 
more than commonly life-like is that they 
manifest a more than commonly perfect in- 
capacity for performing that desirable feat : 
but the young gentlemen are, we venture to 
think, if anything, the more life-like of the 
two, because they describe their abortive 
attempts in that direction with less astonish- 
ing lucidity and detail. To take only one 
instance, Phineas,“after his trial, is in a very 
natural and by no means rational frame of 
mind, of which he professes himself unable 
to give an intelligible account; the mood 
itself would be unintelligible if the subject 
of it could describe it while it lasted. The 
incidents in Phineas Redua are more exciting 
than usual. Mr. Kennedy shoots at Finn, 
and he is more or less libelled in the news- 
papers; his party is not kind to him, and as 
he has given up his place at a semi-official in- 
vitation he feels injured. Mr. Bonteen, who 
was nearly made Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer by a fluke, is hostile to him, and there 
is a public quarrel (at the Century), imme- 
diately after which Mr. Bonteen is murdered. 
Phineas is apprehended on the charge, be- 
cause Lord Fawn saw a man in a grey coat, 
who he afterwards thought might have 
been Finn, go towards the scene of the 
murder, All the ladies charge to the 
rescue, and Madame Max Goesler (who 
marries Phineas at last) does alittle amateur 
detecting in Prague, which would be more 
interesting if the case against Finn were not 
all along so weak that no one except a dis- 
tinguished criminal counsel (Chaffanbrass) 
could for a moment have supposed him 
guilty. The real culprit is Mr. Emilius, 
Lady Eustace’s unsatisfactory husband, the 
motive being that Mr. Bontcen had taken 
up that lady's cause, and was endeavouring 
to prove the marriage void. It does not do 
to look a gift horse in the mouth, and when 
a useful murderer is provided gratis out of a 
former work no doubt matters are much 
simplified ; but we should have thought that 
Mr. Bonteen was the last man in she world 
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cern of his; and further, as Mrs. Bonteen 
and Lady Glencora Palliser had an aversion 
to each other, of intensity such as Christian 
ladies of fashion are alone supposed to be 


. capable of entertaining, and as Lady Glen- 


cora with her usual rashness had espoused 
the cause of Lady Eustace while the matter 
of the diamonds was still sub judice, we do 
not quite understand how Mrs. Bonteen 
came to be Lizzie’s dear friend in the present 
work; but no doubt there are mysteries in 
these drawing-room politics which no amount 
of explanation will enable the laity to fathom, 
and what look like inconsistencies may be as 
cunningly devised to impress us with a sense 
of the incalculableness of social vicissitudes 
as the cross-examination of hostile witnesses 
by Finn’s counsel was to bring into relief 
appearances that he firmly believed to be 
misleading. Madame Max, as everybody 
knows, is a rich widow, pretty and not too 
old, with a charming house in Park Lane, so 
that Phineas is well provided for at last, and 
will doubtless live to be a distinguished 
member of the Cabinet, of which the history 
yet remains to be written. The only objec- 
tion that can be made to the practice which 
is gaining ground amongst novelists, of re- 
producing current political events in a slight 
disguise, or parodying the famous trials of 
the day, is that the resource is equally open 
to everyone, and that it is tiresome to have 
to read about the same thing more than 
twice. Anybody can call Mr. Gladstone out 
of his name, and describe a real parlia- 
mentary debate with a difference ; but Plan- 
tagenet Palliser, now, alas! Duke of Omnium, 
is his author’s private property, and cannot 
be pirated; and though The Way we Live 
Now is cruelly beset with claimants and 
plaintiffs of most seductive ingenuity, we 
almost hope that in his next work Mr. 
Trollope will spare us any more trials, civil 
or criminal—or that he will describe them 
less veraciously. Eoirn Sivcox. 








Essays on Freethinking and Plainspeaking. 
By Leslie Stephen. (Longmans.) 
The Fair Haven. By Samuel Butler, Author 
of EHrewhon. (Triibner.) 


Mr. Lestiz SrepHen’s essays are so tem- 
perately written that they may, perhaps, be 
criticised not unjustly, even by those who 
least agree with them. Thongh the subjects 
have no obvious connection, there is a unity 
of intention in the volume, consistently 
maintained in the earlier essays, but less 
easily traced in the later—in that on War- 
burton especially the aim is divergent. The 
exposure of his coarse and futile arguments 
18 logically valuable only as abolishing a 
mode of criticism now happily defunct ; 
polemically it might tend to discredit the 
sincerity of Christian commentation gener- 
ally, but such illogical polemic does not form 
part of the author’s plan. Mr. Stephen 
appears in this book as the opponent of 
theism, but not of the principle of religion ; 
80 far he is a disciple of Comte. He isa 
septic, but not a cynic, convinced that the 
time has come for unhesitating attack upon 
Teceived faiths, because he sees his way to 

nding some other objects for the religious 
¢motions; which he reckons among the nobles; 





parts of human nature. In the first essay he 
appeals to “ Broad Churchmen,” on the score 
of honesty and of policy, to abandon the 
attempt to keep new thought in the old forms. 
His argument here and throughout is this— 
All the formule of Christianity are framed to 
fit a belief in the supernatural : that belief is 
abandoned ; we must abandon the formule. 
The same is carried further in “ Are we 
Christians ?’”’ which is the best essay in the 
book, and makes so many points against all 
creeds except that of the Church that one is 
tempted to hope that the author means to 
accept the alternative conclusion and declare 
himself a Churchman. But his alternative 
is the other. He is content to be for the 
present without a creed, confident that some- 
thing will turn up to satisfy his spiritual 
craving ; and, meanwhile, solaced by assist- 
ing in the progress of “Humanity.” The 
essay on “ Religion asa Fine Art” shows 
justly the worthlessuess of an insincere 
religion, though fallaciously implying that atl 
existing religion is insincere. Those on 
Shaftesbury, Mandeville, and Warburton 
attack certain forms of Theism and Deism ; 
but systematic attack on Christianity is not 
the purpose of the volume, which is addressed 
rather to freethinkers than to believers. An 
apparent exception is “A bad five minutes 
in the Alps,”’ where the experience of a person 
expecting immediate death is represented as 
proving the inadequacy of allcreeds. This 
essay is rendered worthless by the fact that 
the experience is fictitious; for @ priori con- 
jecture does not touch the question. 

It must be admitted that the author proves 
his point, viz., that given a disproof of the 
possibility of the supernatural, one ought to 
abandon all that is now called religion. But, 
that the supernatural is impossible he never 
attempts to show ; that negative is obviously 
incapable of proof, and while it remains un- 
proved his conclusion is unproved also. He 
assumes it throughout, and for those who 
assume it with him, and for them only, his 
conclusion has a logical value. But his 
book does not contain a single argument 
against the Faith of the Church, which rests 
on a belief in the supernatural, not as an 
exceptional or temporary agency, but as a 
permanent aspect of everything ; not opposed 
to the natural but incommensurable with it. 
This hypothesis appears at least to explain 
many difficulties; it is obviously incapable 
of disproof; it is supported by the testi- 
mony of the vast majority of mankind, who 
have tried it and not found it wanting, while 
many think it is given them in consciousness 
as a vera causa: surely to assume its false- 
hood is unphilosophical. When its falsehood 
is assumed, there remains, as Mr. Stephen 
shows, very little, if anything, to mitigate 
the ills of life or the insolence of death. Is 
it not possible, if we may address an argu- 
mentum ad hominem, that this universal 
supernatural is the proper palulum of those 
spiritual organs on whose existence Mr. 
Stephen insists? ‘“ Man possesses,” he says, 
“certain spiritual organs, whose function 
it is to produce religion;”’ and he adds 
rather feebly, “religion could only be de- 
stroyed by removing the organs, not by sup- 
plying them with slightly different food.” 
It all turns on the word “slightly.” Is the 
natural only “ slightly different’ from the 





supernatural? May it not be so utterly 
different that those organs will die of inani- 
tion? Our author longs to reverence and 
believe in something, and yet he assumes the 
non-existence of the only permanent object 
of reverence and faith. 

It is with much respect that we leave a 
writer who, though separated from the truth 
by the gulf of a fundamental false assump- 
tion, has yet so much of true religion, that 
he has not written in all these essays a word 
that is irreverent or unkind. 

From him we turn to a very curious book. 
The Fair Haven has been differently under- 
stood by different critics, and the preface to 
the second edition docs not quite settle the 
question. The author tells us that some 
religious newspaper has welcomed his work 
as a masterly defence of the doctrine of the 
Resurrection, and that the writer of a certain 
pamphlet, on the other hand, has seen in it 
an exquisitely witty attack upon the same. 
The author makes merry with the perplexity 
of his critics, and, throwing aside the alias, 
under which the first edition was published, 
states in so many words that he now appears 
“in his true colours as the champion of 
orthodoxy.” It may seem rude still to hesi- 
tate after this plain statement, but we will 
sketch the contents of the book, and leave it 
to the reader to decide in what category he 
will place Mr. Samuel Butler. 

The subject treated is the Resurrection of 
Christ, with which, as is shown, Christianity 
stands or falls. The book begins with an 
introduction, inwhich the believing Christian 
is urged to give a fair hearing to the oppo- 
nents of religion, that so he may be fitted 
to convert them, and encouraged to be confi- 
dent, inasmuch as he will find the objections 
all easily refuted. This introduction is re- 
markable for an exaggerated use of the 
catchwords of the weaker orthodox writers, 
and reads like a burlesque of their style. 
Next comes a discussion of the ‘‘ hallucina- 
tion theory ” of Strauss, in which the silliest 
fallacies are accepted as triumphant refuta- 
tions of the mythical hypothesis. This is 
followed by a chapter on the value of St. 
Paul’s testimony, the cogency of which as 
bearing on the reality of Christ’s appear- 
ances after the crucifixion is fairly main- 
tained, and the “hallucination theory” is 
here not ineffectively impugned. All this 
occupies eighty pages. Then we have forty 
pages on the feebleness or disingenuousness 
of orthodox commentators, the tendency of 
the whole being to shake belief in the reality 
of Christ’s death. Then follow sixty or 
seventy pages on “ The Difficulties felt by 
our Opponents;” these are occupied by a 
statement, entirely unanswered, of an elabo- 
rate theory of the origin of the myth of the 
Resurrection, the main point of which is the 
theory that Christ did not die on the cross, 
and which involves the most minute in- 
ferences from the particular words of docu- 
ments, in which the author professes a 
a general disbelief. Last, comes a chapter 
on the Christ-ideal, and a conclusion. 

It must be evident that in all this the 
attack on Christianity preponderates over the 
defence. The answers, when any are given, 
are impudently futile, too much so for a 
good caricature; as when, on pp. 34, 35, 
“believed that they had seen miracles” is 
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fallacionsly taken as equal to “had seen 
miracles ;” that on p. 42, where the same 
thing is admitted and denied in one sentence; 
that on page 81 about &¢6n, or that on p. 235, 
where the doctrine of Christ’s session at the 
right hand of God is supported by the 
question, “ Where else could He be?” Add 
to this, that the tone throughout is one either 
of singular irreverence or of exaggerated 
cant. When we reflect further that no sane 
person could have reprinted as a defence of 
Christianity what some of its opponents had 
welcomed as an attack, we hesitate, in the 
face of Mr. Butler’s own words, to accept 
him as “the champion of orthodoxy.” 

The other alternative has also its difficul- 
ties. It is difficult to imagine a man capable 
of so long excluding from his features every 
expression but a sneer. It is difficult to 
understand how a person, resolved to destroy 
in simple minds the opinions which, though 
erroneous, had been dear and sacred to them, 
could go through his work without one pang, 
without one expression of sympathy, with 
only a sustained grimace of elaborate mockery. 
But this is the least part of the difficulty. 

If ‘a proselytising believer, who thought 
he was offering salvation to the lost, should 
induce a sceptic to argue with him under 
pretence of readiness to be converted to 
scepticism, we should call him at least dis- 
honest. Still the believer had something to 
offer which he thought valuable, and would 
do it for the sceptic’s good. But if the 
sceptic, aiming only at destruction, should 
entice the believer into his toils by promises 
of being converted, one might call it cruel 
as well as false. What is to be said of the 
sceptic who invites the believer to hear him, 
by an appeal to his generosity ?—who says, 
“T acknowledge that you run a risk, but for 
the sake of fitting yourself to bring souls to 
your Saviour you ought to face it” P 

There is a story of an inhuman soldier, 
who, lying wounded on the field, beckoned to 
his side a surgeon of the enemy’s army, that 
when he came near he might shoot him. 
The story does not add that he missed his 
aim, or it would be curiously parallel to the 
case before us. 

Our author thus invites the attention of 
women, who, he says, often recoil from the 
task of weighing the arguments of the 
sceptic, but who might “thus, perhaps, be 
the means of bringing him into contact with 
Divine truths.” 

“O my sisters, my sisters, ye who go into the 
foulest dens of disease and vice, fearlegs of the pesti- 
lence, and of man’s brutality; ye whose whole lives 
bear witness to the Cross of Christ and the efficacy 
of Divine love, did one of you ever fear being cor- 
rupted by the vice with which you came in contact ? 
.. +. . Can you doubt that the foundation of your 
faith is sure also, and can you not see that your 
cowardice in not daring to examine the foul and soul- 
destroying den of infidelity is a stumbling-block to 
those who have not yet known their Saviour ?” 

_ Few men who adopt our second alterna- 
tive, will think it a sufficient reason for 
adopting any set of opinions, that they are 
found along with the morality of Mr. Butler. 

R. 8. CoriEston. 








A Life of Christ, by the Rey. F. W. Farrar, 
will be shortly published in two volumes, by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin. Each volume 
will contain an illustration from an original sketch 
by Mr. Holman Hunt. 





NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Tae Journal de St. Pétersbourg reproduces from 
the Moscow Gazette an extract from a letter ad- 
dressed by Mr. Ashton Dilke to a friend in Russia 
on the subject of Mr. Schuyler’s criticism of M. 
Vambéri’s works on Central Asia. 

Mr. Schuyler, the United States’ Secretary of 
Legation in St. Petersburg, who visited Bokhara 
last summer, took M. Vambéri to task on various 
points with reference to that city. Mr. Dilkenow 
exposes several flagrant errors in Vambéri’s descrip- 
tion of Samarcand, and expects that other per- 
sons will be now forthcoming who can speak as to 
Khiva and to other places supposed to have been 
visited by the Hungarian traveller. 

Mr. Ashton Dilke observes— 


“If Mr. Vambéri has not been to the places which 
he describes, we must consider ourselves indebted to 
Mr. Schuyler for having unmasked one of the most 
remarkable impostures of our age; if it is otherwise, 
then it remains to be regretted that the task was not 
undertaken by a man with a better memory and less 
conversant with all that may have been written by 
his predecessors on the subject of Central Asia.” 


At a meeting of the Imperial Russian Geo- 
graphical Society, held in December last, it was 
unanimously decided to apply to the Government 
for support in the equipment of an expedition to 
the Oxus, with the object of thoroughly examin- 
ing the delta of that river. This expedition, or 
some of the military officers accompanying. it, will 
ascend the river as far as may be found safely 
practicable. The declared purpose of this enter- 
prise is the development of trade in Central Asia, 
and the treaties recently entered into by the 
Governor-General of the Russian province of 
Turkestan with the Khan of Khiva and the Emir 
of Bokhara give great validity to the arguments 
on which the Society’s application to the Imperial 
Government is teamed. 

The Grand Duke Nikolai Constantinovitch was 
in the chair on this occasion, and Colonel Gluk- 
hofski, a great advocaie for the promotion of 
Russian trade and industry, read a short paper on 
the absolute necessity of taking panama. m ad- 
vantage of the provisions of the treaties above 
mentioned. 

One of the members present, opposed to Colonel 
Glukhofski’s views, attempted to prove by scientific 
argument the utter impossibility of diverting the 
Oxus into the Caspian, and of improving that 
river for purposes of navigation, and expressed his 
belief that the proposed expedition would lead 
to no profitable result as regards trade. 

This member did not, however, appear to see 
the point at which Colonel Glukhofski, Colonel 
Veniukof, the secretary, and others were aiming. 
His objections were not taken into consideration, 
and at the end of the debate Baron Osten-Sacken 
read out the names of the various scientifiqgand 
military gentlemen who should be selected to com- 
pose the expeditionary party; his Imperial High- 
ness the Grand Duke being invited to head it. 

The expedition is to start in the spring. 


Wirz reference to a paragraph which appeared 
in the AcapEmy of January 10, we learn, on the 
best authority, that Mr. Hopkins’ journey to 
Tashkend really took place in the long vacation 
of 1870, and not, as was believed, during the last 
Christmas vacation. Mr. Hopkins went in no 
disguise of any sort, and met with no hindrance 
from anyone till he reached Tashkend. The 
authorities there were rather surprised to see him, 
and sent him off again by the Northern route 
without much attention to his wishes. Being 
compelled by his engagements to be in England 
at the beginning of October, Mr. Hopkins could 
not act with much independence, as, if anything 
had put it into the heads of the authorities to 
send to St. Petersburg for instructions as to the 
manner in which he was to be dealt with, he 
would, in all probability, have been detained the 
whole winter. ; 





Tue Survey De tin Vienna have just 
published the second volume of the account of their 
operations. It deals principally with the grand 
work of connecting the ‘jel ian triangu- 
lation with that of Italy, which has been so suc- 
cessfully achieved. A base of 1305°3 fathoms was 
measured by Sinji, and united with a chain of 
triangles extending from Monte Dinara to Giovan- 
icchio by Monte Gargano. The Apulian moun- 
tains are thus connected with the chief ranges of 
Dalmatia. The observations made on the refraction 
and reflection of the heliotrope flashes across 
the horizon of the Adriatic are valuable and in- 
teresting. Some idea of the accuracy of the measure- 
ments may be gathered from the fact that a re- 
meastrement of the base-line gave an error under 
two millimétres only. 


WE learn that a very important work, called 
Natural History of North China, with Notices of 
the South, had lately been published in China, 
compiled chiefly from the travels of Pére Amand 
David. Unfortunately, however, before the pub- 
lication was complete, the printing office in which 
it was being brought out was burnt down, and 
there is now scarcely a-copy of this work to be had. 

Pére David is a very able naturalist, who has 
been at work in China for about sixteen years. 
He is an abbé of the Lazarist Mission, and for 
several years past has been employed under a 
dispensation from Rome in collecting spccimens 
for the museums. He has discovered some hundreds 
of new specimens of vertebrata and insects : notably 
a species of the cervides which is called after him 
“6 She Davidianus.” He sent a pair of 
these animals to the Zoological Society of London. 
They were of the same size as an elk. ery a 
they came from Manchuria, however, both of the 
animals died of congestion of the lungs last winter. 
Other species of the sa.ae class which he discovered 
in the West are “ Elaphurus Cephalophus” and 
“ Cervulus ans.” 

Pére David has been at work this winter in the 
province of Kiangsai, which is reported to be very 
prolific in beetles. 


Som details received by private advices from 
China concerning Lieut. Francis Garnier’s last work 
~~ prove interesting. 

t appears that Garnier returned last July to 
Shanghai from a journey up the Songkoi river, 
through the provinces of Yunan and Szechuen ; and 
down the Yangtse. He then went by sea to 
Saigon, and was sent by the admiral of the station 
on a mission up the Songkoi to look after a French 
adventurer named Dupuis, who, contrary to treaty, 
had found his way up there with some small 
steamers loaded with arms and ammunition, which 
he was supplying to the local mandarins, to assist 
them in putting down fifst the Panthay and then 
the Tongkin rebellion. In China the general 
opinion is that the French authorities favoured, 
or at ell events winked at, the illegal proceedings 
of Dupuis, and it has nowhere transpired what 
the exact object of Garnier’s last mission really 
was. There is, indeed, a great deal of mystery 
about his relations with Dupuis. 

When Garnier started on his first journey up 
the Songkoi, now more than a year ago, he was 
sup | to be making an attempt to penetrate 
Thibet on its south-eastern border; and it was 
authoritatively repoxted that he was provided with 
a passport for that purpose from the Central 
Government at Peking. It is not , eee why 
he _ down the Yangtse instead of attempting 
Thibet. 


Tue Yacht, a new Russian paper, edited by M. 
Leer, Vice-President of the St. Petersburg River 
Yacht Club, announces that the expedition to the 
Oxus will consist of two different parties, one of 
which will explore the delta, and the other the 
river in its higher course. The — will be 
composed of 400 persons, and will be accompanied 
by two steamers, four barges, and a steam cutter. 
The expedition will last four months, and is cal- 
culated to cost 104,000 roubles. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE TITLE “sIR” AS APPLIED TO A PRIEST. 


There were three Sirs, King, Knight, and 
Priest (Watson Decacord, quodl. qu. 1602, p. 53). 
Bale speaks of “Sir Reynold Pecock, Bishop of 
Chichester, Sir John Ball, etc., priests,” and says, 
“the most ragged runagate and idle idiot among 
them is no less than a Sir, which is a lord in 
Latin, as Sir John, ete.” (Image of Both Churches, 
ch. xi. § 3, ch. xiii. p. 447). Sir John was the 
ordinary nickname of a secular priest, of which it 
would be easy to multiply instances. It was an 
English rendering of the academical title of a 
B.A., which was coupled with the surname, and 
not the Christian name. This there is a story of 
Bishop Mawson, a very absent man, when master 
of Benet College, Cambridge, saluting aloud at 
Court Greene, afterwards Dean of Salisbury, to the 
astonishment of the bystanders as “Sir Greene.” 
_As the friars were “ Brethren,” so the Bene- 
dictine was known as dom. ; by the rule the abbot 
only was the dominus, but at length priors, pro- 
perly called nonni, usurped the title, which in time 
passed down to inferior members of the order. 
Cancellieri says that in the fifteenth century 
Don in Biscay was restricted to bishops, priests, 
and religious ; and two hundred years later, in the 
dioceses of Pampeluna and Bayonne, it was given 
to simple clerks, as nuns were called Donne or 
Duena; in England the synonym was Dame. 
Muratori denies the right of Italian priests and 
monks to the title (Antig. Ital. diss, 23, col. 345), 
but as a matter of fact seculars adopt it to this day. 
. In the Monastery of Sheppey there were a 
Curat of the Paryshe Churehe,” and two cha’ 
lain-priests, supported by payments out of the 





House: whilst the Confessor occupied a chamber 
over the gate-house. The parish church was the 
south aisle rh double church. maar & _ 
every nun, when travelling, including an a i 
to have a “collega ejusdem religionis ;” and an 
abbot had always his chaplain as a witness to his 
character (Lyndw. lib. iii. tit. 19.) 

In further illustration of the unusual and 
secondary sense of the word “chaplain” as a 
chapel-keeper, I may add that English bishops 

uently bequeathed to their cathedral churches 
their whole “chapel,” that is, not the private or 
domestic oratory—the structure for celebration of 
Divine Service,—but its ornaments and furniture. 

It is a familiar fact that a new meaning here 
and there grew up side by side with the original, 
in the gradual mediaeval development of language, 
for instance, Bishop Sherborne’s chantry priest at 
Chichester is called by him his bedeman, praecular, 
and orator. CKENZIE E, C, Watcort. 





THE PAHLAVI INSCRIPTION ON THE MOUNT CROSS. 
Brighton, Feb. 3, 1874. 

As I have recently submitted to your readers an 
attempt to explain the Pahlavi inscription on the 
Mount cross, lithographed in Mr. Burnell’s pam- 
phletOn some Pahlavi Inscriptions in South India, it 
1s only fair to inform them that Professor Haug of 
Munich has published a different interpretation in 
a supplement to the Allegemetne Zeitung of January 
29. His translation is as follows: ‘“ Whoever 
believes in the Messiah, and in God above, and 
also in the Holy Ghost, is in the grace of Him 
who bore the pain of the cross.” No doubt this 
interpretation (which is dated January 15) gives 
an excellent sense, and the resemblance of some 
of the characters to the well-known Pahlavi word 
yashariibo, “holy,” I have myself found very 
tempting ; but as the learned Professor has re- 
served all details for publication elsewhere, it 
would be premature to offer any opinion upon the 
grammatical and palaeographical difficulties which 
his interpretation seems to involve. 

E. W. West. 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S SOCIOLOGICAL TABLES. 
Bayswater, Jan. 27, 1874, 

If Mr. Gardiner had confined his remarks to 
the issues raised in my letter, I should not have 
had a word more to say. But as one of his con- 
tentions is new, and only one side has therefore 
been heard, you cannot justly refuse space for the 
complete answer of which it admits. 

Criticising the statement in Descriptive Soctology, 
“Intervention of King in Courts declared illegal,” 
Mr. Gardiner says :— 

“. . . nobody would be likely to guess from it, or 
from the quotation from Fischel at p. 16, that what 
really happened was not that an intervention which 
had been customary was declared illegal, but that a 
proposal made for the first time by Bancroft, and 
backed by James, that the King should intervene, was 
nipped in the bud by Coke.” 


Mr. Gardiner then quotes from Coke's Reports, 
which he describes as an “ original authority,” the 
statement that 
“no king after the Conquest assumed to himself 
to give any judgment in any cause whatsoever which 
concerned the administration of justice within this 
realm.” 

Coke is certainly an “ original authority” for 
the fact that the King’s intervention was in this 
case “nipped in the bud; ” but for the alleged fact 
that “no king after the Conquest” took part in 
the administration of justice, he is no more of an 
authority, original or other, than anyone else. 
That Coke was utterly mistaken admits of com- 
plete and decisive proof. 

We need go back no further than the reign of 
Henry II. In the Dialogus de Scaccario it is 

lainly stated that both in the King’s Court and 
in the Exchequer the king “makes decrees in his 
own person : ”— 

“ Habet [se. Scaccarium] enim hoc commune cum 





ipsa Domini Regis Curia, in qua ipse in ria 
rsona jura decernit,” &c. Lib. i. cap. 4; in Ox, 
History and Antiquities of the Exchequer, vol. ii. p. 
360.) 
John is said, I know not on what authority, to 
have presided almost habitually in his Court ; but 
I find the following fact in Madox :— 


“The Abbot of Whitby fined in C/, that the Plaint 
between him and the Burgesses of Whitby might be 
heard before the King ”—[coram Rege]. (Hist. Excheq., 
vol, i. p. 99.) 

The presidency of the king, at all events in the 
Exchequer, was still frequent in the reign of 
Henry III. :— 

* As in the first period, so also in the second, the 
King, if he pleased, sat and acted in Person at the 
Exchequer. K. Henry III. sat and acted in the Ex- 
chequer, in the 25th Year of his Reign, in the 31st 
Year of his Reign, in the 35th Year, in the 37th Year, 
in the 39th Year, in the 49th Year, in the 51st Year, 
and in the 52d Year of his reign.”—Madoxz, vol. ii. 
pp. 10, 11. 


As specific statements are desirable, I give the 
following list of cases from Madox (vol. i. pp. 
100-2) :— 

“It appeareth by the Plea-Rolls ... that K. 
Henry I11. did several Times sit personally in Judica- 
ture. For Example: A Plea or Cause pending be- 
tween the King and Thomas Peverell and others, was 
adjudged or determined before the King and _ his 
Council; the King declaring, that he desisted from 
further Prosecution in the Case. A Plea between James 
de Audeley and Henry de Lacy, who prosecuted for the 
King, was debated before the King. The Cause of 
Gilbert de Clare Earl of Gloucester and Hertford was 
rehearsed before the King and his Council; the Kin 
sitting on his Tribunal at Westminster. G. Maresch 
was summoned [before the King], to warrant to John 
Mareschali the Manors of Folesham and Norton, which 
the King claimed against John as an Escheat. The 
Defendant pleaded, that this Plea ought not to follow 
the King, and ‘that it was against the Charter of 
Liberties that it should follow him; because Common 
Pleas ought to be determined in a certain Place [to 
wit, in the Common Bench]. It was answered, that 
this was not a Common Plea, but a private one, and 
did especially touch the King’s Person; and that a 
Plea which touched [or concerned] the King, ought 
to be determined before him. Whereupon, the De- 
fendant’s Exception was over-ruled. And Pleas were 
holden before the Queen and the King’s Council, in 
the 37th Year of K. Henry III., whilst the King was 
abroad in Gascoigne. At this time the Queen was 
Custos regni, and sat vice regis.” 


If it be said that some at least of these cases 
were of a guasi-executive character, the reply is 
obvious and sufficient that all of them would, 
equally in Coke’s time and now, be tried by the 
judges alone. 

Even in the reign of Edward IV. we have un- 
mistakeable evidence that the administration of 
justice was originally, and continued to be, a royal 
function. Stow (ann. 1462) says:— 

“In Michaelmas Terme king Edward sat in the 
King’s bench three dayes together in open court, to 
understande how his lawes were executed.” (Ed. 1580, 
p- 714.) 

It is certainly not said that he took part in 
giving judgment, but we find proof fifteen years 
later (1477) that he tried criminal cases in person. 
The monkish chronicler of Crowland says :— 

“ Coactus est igitur ipsemet dominus Rex Regnum 
suum una cum Justitiariis suis perlustrare, nemini 
etiam domestico parcens, quo minus laqueo penderet, 
si infurto aut homicidio deprehensus existeret.”—Hist. 
Croyland., Continuatio, in Gale, t. i. p. 559. 

Thus so late as the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century we have evidence that the king actively 
intervened in the administration of justice. How 
the intervention of the king fell into disuse, and 
how the fact of his ceasing to give judgment was 
converted into the rule of law that he could not 
“give any judgment in any cause whatsoever,” it 
might not be easy to show. But it was as in- 
dicating the final stage in the long process—the 
establishment of the principle—that Coke's effec- 
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tual protest was noted in Descriptive Soctology as 
“ Intervention of King in Courts declared illegal.” 
The statement would be mistaken by no one who 
took it in connection with similar previous state- 
ments, and with the illustrative extracts, includ- 
ing the Supplementary ones. So far therefore 
from being “entirely worthless,” it is strictly 
accurate and full of significance; and anyone who 
“drew conclusions from the statement” would 
not “be likely to shoot very wide of the mark,” 
but would hit it. James COLLIER. 





I must acknowledge that Mr. Collier has made 
a point against me by showing that Coke, from 
his ignorance of early history, was wrong in 
saying that no king after the Conquest had as- 
sumed to give judgment in person; and, though 
some of his inferences seem to me hardly sustain- 
able, I am quite willing to let him have his way, 
for the sake of argument, down to the end of the 
reign of Henry III. If indeed it were worth 
while to raise minor objections, it might be argued 
that Mr. Collier’s statement that the king makes 
decrees in his own person in the Exchequer is 
simply based on the fact that he has only quoted 
half a sentence, the point of comparison between 
the two Courts being by no possible violence of 
construing to be got out of what he -has thought 
fit to give us. The whole sentence is as follows :— 


“ Habet enim hoe commune cum ipsa Domini 
Regis Curia, in qua ipse in propria persona jura de- 
cernit, guo dnec recordationi, nec sententiacin eo latae 
licet alicui contradicere.” 


The words in italics, omitted by Mr. Collier, tell 
us what, in the opinion of the author of the 
Dialogus, the point of similarity between the two 
courts was. 

What Mr. Collier says about Edward IV. is 
not more to the point. The first quotation is 
almost abandoned ty himself, and it had already 
been defended in such a lukewarm way by 
Littleton (State Trials, iii. 92) that clearly no- 
thing is to be made of it. The second quotation 
on which Mr. Collier relies does not show that 
Edward IV. acted as a judge, but merely that 
he went about with the judges, probably to secure 
respect for their authority, and to compel thieves 
and murderers to submit to hanging—a difficulty 
in those troublous times after the long civil war. 

As far, therefore, as Mr. Collier’s letter goes, 
what took place in James’s reign was after an 
interval of some three centuries and a half; and 
though this length of time may possibly be dimi- 
nished by the investigation of competent enquirers, 
I still hold that Coke’s knowledge of the law as 
it stood within the legal memory of his time, 
backed by Littleton’s failure in 1637 to prove the 
contrary, is sufficient to enable me to state, till I 
hear better reason, that it was not a customary 
intervention which was declared illegal. 

My further position is that, as the special in- 
tervention in the Common Law Courts was prac- 
tically obsolete, the mere repetition by Coke of 
the received doctrine of its illegality is unim- 
portant. It is true that no king ever again asked 
in person to have his right of delivering judgment 
acknowledged in the Common Law Courts, though 
James did subsequently act twice as a judge in 
the Star Chamber. But in 1637 Littleton asked 
as Solicitor-General, on the king’s behalf, to 
have the same claim acknowledged in spite of 
this resolution of the judges, of course with 
equal want of success. én the other hand, whilst 
the doctrine held by Coke was not unquestioned 
afterwards, his declaration was itself only an 
amplification of a resolution of the judges in the 
time of Richard III. about a claim of the Crown 
that, when a fine had been set “ at the King’s will 
and pleasure,” the king might settle its amount. 
The judges decided against it, saying that :—“ In 
terminis et non per legem per se” [sic, probably 
it should be, “et per legem et non per se”) “in 
Camera sua nec aliter coram se, nisi per Justiciarios 
suos, et hoc est voluntas regis, scilicet per Justi- 





ciarios suos et per legem suam.” (State Trials, 
iii, 862.) 

The principle was thus laid down in the reign 
of Richard III., and the answer in James’s time 
did little more than draw the inference from it. 

But if the actual importance of this declaration 
that the king could not administer justice seems 
to me very little, its comparative importarice is far 
less. Whether the custom denounced had been 
obsolete since the reign of Henry VIIL, or since 
the reign of Richard III. does not matter much. 
But it does matter that the demand made by 
James was the beginning of a whole series of in- 
terventions. If we omit the sentences delivered 
in the Star Chamber by James, it is impossible to 
regard this demand apart from the taking of the 
opinions of the judges separately in Peacham’s 
case, from the deprivation of Coke himself, from 
Bacon’s argument on the writ of de non procedendo 
Rege inconsulto, from the letters and messages 
spoken of by Whitelocke in the Parliament of 
1628; and last, though not least, from the dis- 
missal of two Chief Justices, and the suspension 
of a Chief Baron by Charles I. If Mr. Collier 
had attempted to bring out the great facts of the 
interference of the Crown with the Courts of 
these two reigns, I should have had no objection 
to his stating what I have already acknowledged 
to be literally true, about the resolution of the 
judges. 

And, even so far as that resolution is concerned, 
all that relates to the real question at issue is 
omitted by Mr. Collier. The demand that. James 
might sit in the courts, was hardly more than an 
obtter dictum. What James and Bancroft seri- 
ously asked for was the right of the Crown to 
decide questions in which two courts were brought 
into collision, as may be seen by comparing the 

ssage in Coke's reports with the Articuli Clert 
of 1605 (State Trials, ii. 131). What Bancroft 
really wanted was that James should decide that 
the Court of King’s Bench had no jurisdiction 
over the Ecclesiastical Courts. This kind of 
intervention Coke and the judges decided against 
in 1607. When the same question arose between 
the Courts of King’s Bench and Chancery in 1616, 
James claimed the power of intervening between 
them, turned Coke off from the bench, and in- 
duced or compelled the remaining judges to 
acknowledge that he was in the right. Even in 
this particular case, therefore, Mr. Collier omits 
all reference to so much as relates to the living, 
burning question of the day. The real collision 
between the Crown and the judges about which 
men really cared, is left unnoticed, whilst the 
thing which nobody really cared seriously to 
claim, is noticed. All that I have thought right 
to say has been on the supposition that sociology 
is mainly concerned with the real, living move- 
ments of society. If this is not the case, the 
ground is, of course, cut from under my feet. 

S. R. GarpIvEr. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, Feb.7, 8 p.m. Handel’s Theodora at the Crys- 
tal Palace. Saturday Popular 
Concert, St. James’s Hall. 
» Royal Institution: Prof. Croom 
Robertson’s last Lecture on 
Kant. 

8 p.m. M. Gounod’s Concert (St. James's 
Hall), Jeanne d'Arce. First 
night of Philip at Lyceam. 

1 p.m. Sale of China at Sotheby’s. 

» Sale of Engravings after Sir J. 
Reynolds, at Christie’s. 

4p.m. London Institution: Mr. E. B. 

Tylor on the “* Development of 


Monpay, Feb. 9, 


Civilization ”’ (i.) 
8 p.m. Monday Popular Concert (Biilow’s 
last appearance). 
» Social Science Association, Mr. 
Dowdeswell on “The Rules of 
Practice and Procedure to be 
framed under the Judicature Act 
of 1873.” 
8.30 p.m. Geographical. At this meeting it 
is expected that letters from 
Mr. Cameron will be read. 
lpm. Sale of Hon. Mr. Molyneux’s 
China at Sotheby’s. 
» Society of Arts ; Cantor Lecture : 
Dr. Graham on “ The Chemistry 


TUESDAY, Feb. 10, 


of Brewing.” Photographic (An- 
niversary) ; Anthropological. 
8.30 p.m. Medical and 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. 11, 3 p.m. Royal Li Fund. 
4.15 p.m. Royal Society of Literature. 
8 p.m. First Night of Les Inutiles at the 
Holborn Theatre. 


» London Ballad Concert(St.James’s 


tion. : 
THURSDAY, Feb.12, 1 p.m. - of Mr. Teesdale’s China at. 


hristie’s. ee 

6 p.m. Royal Society Club. 

8 p.m. Society for the Encouragement of 
Fine Art. Dr. Zerffion ‘ Dar- 
winism in Art.” Mathematical. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. Royal. 
lp.m. Sale of ,Engravings, &c., at 


Sotheby’s. 

3 p.m. Royal United Service Institution ; 
Professor Macdonald on “ Ven- 
tilation of Ships.” 

7 p.m. Literary and Artistic. 

8 p.m. Royal Institution: Dr. Doran 
on the “Opponents of Shake- 


» Astronomical (Anniversary); Que- 
kett Club. 
8.30 p.m. Wagner Society’s Concert, St. 
James’s Hall. 
», Clinical. 


Fripay, Feb. 13, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A serres of four lectures, on Early Russian 
History, will be given at Oxford during the pre- 
sent term, by Mr. W. R. 8. Ralston, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The first, on “ Legen- 
dary Russia,” will be delivered on February 14. 

Tue works of another famous Lundiste are 
being gradually collected. MM. Charpentier have 
issued this week the Critiques Romantiques of 
Théophile Gautier—a series of dramatic criticisms 
which had hitherto lain perdu and forgotten in 
the columns of obscure and extinct newspapers. 
This volume is only one of a long series. A 
poet, M. Maurice Dreyfous, is engaged in a vast 
work of collection, selection, and arrangement, 
which shall, when completed, bring forth a perfect 


in the ephemeral press of the Latin Quarter, as 
well as his more recent Chrontques Thédtrales, in 
better-known and more stable journals. 

THE Kolnische Zeitung speaks in commendatory 
terms of a collection of Poems, Folk-Rhymes, 
Legends, and Sagas, by Matilda Wesendonck, 
which has just appeared at Leipzig. 

AN interesting discussion is going on in the Im- 
perial German Chamber of Representatives, with 
regard to the status and remuneration of the pro- 
fessors of the various German Universities. ‘The 
House went into committee January 30, for the con- 
sideration of this question; and, in an interesting 
speech, Dr. Virchow showed what had been the 
course adopted by the University Commission, and 


tention of the House would have to be directed in 
considering the general question of University 
education in the German Empire. He pointed out 
the inadequate means at the command of the pro- 
vincial authorities for maintaining institutions 
connected with education and literary culture. 
Thus, for example, Westphalia has but one large 
public library ; and this institution, which is at 
Minster, receives only 100 thalers annually from 
the State. The low scale of the salaries obtained 
by the professors at some of the German Uni- 
versities, is still more to be deplored, At Berlin, 
Halle, and Greifswald, for instance, the average 
remuneration is 200 thalers per annum, yet out of 
this they are called upon to contribute sixty thalers 
to the Widows’ Fund, and have to render various 
compulsory services in the University. At present 
there is no uniformity of system, and at some 
places, as at Kénigsberg, a few new extraordinary 
professorships have been founded, with salaries ot 
irom six to nine hundred thalers, while the older 
chairs are not worth half that amount. 

Dr. Virchow strongly recommended a careful 
consideration of the question of University fees, 
and of the scale of fees to be fixed for medical at- 





tendance at the Universities ; but here he foresaw 


edition of Gautier’s writings—all his early efforts . 


what were the special points to which the at- 


ee ” 
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the dangers to be apprehended from legislative 
interference, since a slight augmentation in the 
medical fee would inevitably be followed by a 
diminution in the number of visits required. 


Tue Guildhall Library Committee, at their 
meeting on Monday last, gave leave to Mr. Furni- 
yall to search all the other City records for notices 
of Chaucer and his relatives, besides the Hustings 
Rolls which he has already searched. The com- 
mittee oR at the same meeting, also gave 
leave to Mr. J. O. Phillipps to make extracts from 
the Remembi ancia, a series of records, or copies 
of letters, sent to and from the Lord Mayor and 
sheriffs, of orders in council, warrants, petitions, 
&e., relating to the City of London, from a.p. 
1580 to 1664. These are contained in nine stout 
folio volumes, the contents of two of which,— 
Vol. IL, a.v. 1593-1609, Vol. VIII., a.p. 1613- 
1640—were calendared by Mr. W. H. Overall, 
the librarian, and Mr. H. C. Overall of the Town 
Clerk's office, some years since, and printed for the 
Corporation in 1870. The letters are calendared 
by subjects; and under the head of “ Plays and 
Players,” were notices of eight interesting docu- 
ments, from 1593 to 1602 (with a ninth under 
“Plague” in 1607), relating to the stage during 
Shakspere’s time, which first drew Mr. Phillipps's 
attention to the Remembrancia as a fresh source 
of information for his History of the English Stage. 
The Messrs. Overall are, by the authority of the 
Library Committee, gradually calendaring the 
remaining seven volumes of the Remembrancia, 
with the view of incorporating into one volume 
the abstract of their contents, and of the pub- 
lished book of 1870. They have placed their 
MS. calendar, so far as it is made, at Mr. Phillipps’s 
disposal, and he is examining the originals for 
himself. Mr. Phillipps has also, for his History of 
the Stage, worked through the records of some 
sixty of our corporate towns, and intends to exhaust 
those of the remaining hundred and thirty or more 
such towns, so as to get all — notices of early 
plays and players. His Shakspere studies have 
convinced him that the stage of Shakspere’s time 
must be known as fully as possible before Shak- 
a own work can be rightly appreciated ; and for 
that end Mr. Phillipps has undertaken this long 
labour of love in tracing Shakspere’s companies, 
and all other players, all over England. 


So Chaucer was feloniously despoiled (“felonice 
depredatus fuit”) of 207. “apud le foule Oke,” 
wherever that might have been, on the third da 
of September in the 14th year of Richard the II. 
(1899)! And the King, of his special grace, for- 
gave the said Geoffery, Clerk of his works, the 
repayment of the said sum of 20/., by Writ of 
Privy Seal dated the 6th of January, 1391, di- 
rected to-the Treasurer and Barons of his Ex- 
chequer. This appears from the enrolment of the 
poet's accounts as Clerk of the King’s Works at 
the Palace of Westminster, the Tower of London, 
the Castle of Berkhampstead, &c., from July 12, 
1389, to June 17, 1301, in the Public Record 
office (just: copied for Mr. Furnivall), which en- 
rolment also contains a curious list of the dead 
stock (“mortui stauri ”) or utensils in the different 
eran &e., received by Chaucer, and given out 

y him, or handed over by him to his successor, 
John Gedney. Among these is “j. instru- 
mento vocato Ramme, cuius stipes frangitur & 
devastatur;” “ij. coleris ferré nuper facts pro 
uodam ponte vertibili ;” “j. ferramento vocato 
rate ;” “j. instrumento vocato bill ; ” “ij. slynges 
pur le Crane ;” &c. During his nearly two years 
of office Chaucer received from the Treasury, to 

'y in wages, for materials, &c., 1,200/. 9s. 9d. 

own Wi were 2s. a day; those of the 
controller of the works, the master cementer, and 
carpenter, 1s.; of the ordinary cementers, car- 
penters, lumbers, plasterers, smiths, shinglers, and 
tilers, 6d. ; glaziers, 1s.; daubers (of wattles, &c., 
with clay), 6d.; and other labourers, 4d.; the 
ee" at Shene and Eltham, 3d. In May and 

ber,1390, Chaucer paid 82, 12s, 6d. for making 





two scaffolds in Smithfield for the King, the 
Queen, and other ladies, to see the jousts. 

On the 12th of July, 1390, Chaucer was ap- 
pointed Clerk of the works at St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, “que minatur ruine, & in punctu terra 
cadendi existit, nisi cicius facta & emendata 
fuerit.” For the necessary repairs he had power 
to impress workers in metal, carpenters, and other 
labourers, wherever he found them, and to set them 
to work. But though Chaucer held this office 
for a year all but four days, all he did was to 
spend 100/. 17s. 4d. in getting one John Paule to 
ride about and buy 101 “doliatae” (paniers, 
baskets) of Stapleton stone, and 200 loads (carec- 
tatae) of Reigate stone, and freight and draw 
them to Windsor Castle, paying also the wages 
of three labourers for sixteen days to load and 
unload the stone. Whether this neglect came 
from the poet’s carelessness, or from want of 
oa supplies from the Treasury, does not appear ; 

ut one is hardly surprised at finding him super- 
seded by John pf on July 8, 1391, when St. 
George’s Chapel was still “ on the point of falling 
to the pain: 

On the City Hustings Rolls, Mr. Furnival 
has found enrolments of more purchase-deeds, 
by the poet Chaucer's grandfather, Richard 
Chaucer, vintner: 1. On the Friday before May 
1, 1339, a conveyance by Thomas Heroun, citizen 
and vintner (and no doubt the son of the said 
Richard Chaucer’s wife, whom he mentions in his 
will), of a house in the parish of St. Michael’s 
Paternoster church, in the Vintry Ward. 2. In 
July 1339, Mrs. Joanna Bercote’s Release of her 
right of Dower in the house bought of Thomas 
Heroun. 3. On the first Saturday and Monday in 
April, after February 24, 1344, two deeds of con- 
veyance and release by John Fort, of his tene- 
ment at the corner near London Bridge, at the 
place called the Bars. 4. On March 6, 1348 (the 
year before Richard Chaucer's death, in the plague 
year of 1349), a release by John Box, of his quit- 
rent of two marks a year in Richard Chaucer's 
newly-built house, at the corner of Crown Lane. 

An earlier conveyance by Philip le Chaucer and 
Heloise his wife, to John de Borham, is registered 
in 1322; but this Philip has not been as yet con- 
nected with the poet’s family. He is no doubt 
the same man as is mentioned in the City Letter- 
books in 1308 (B. xxxviii.), and in 1312 (D, 68), 
noted by Mr. Riley. 


Mr. Henry Hvcxs Gress’s pleasant little book 
on Ombre, of which we gave a short announce- 
ment some weeks ago, is now, we are glad to find, 
not to be a privately printed book, but is pub- 
lished by Henry Jas. Smith and Co., 45 Julian 
Street. Though a hand of the Spanish Ombre 
cards is given in colours in Mr. Gibbs’s book, yet 
pat game is played with the ordinary English 
cards, 


Tue Shakspere Society of New York has been 
recently incorporated under the laws of the State, 
for the reading, and encouragement of the study, 
of the works of Shakspere. 


A Doutcu translation of Macaulay's History o 
England, selling at six shillings, is passing throug 
a second edition in the tiny kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 


A 300K is to be shortly published by Messrs. 
Macmillan on Fifty Years of Greek History, cover- 
ing the years between the end of the History of 
Herodotus and the beginning of the History of 
Thucydides. The rise and development of Greek 
Art which this period witnessed will be treated 
of in narrative form. 


THE next two volumes in Mr. Freeman’s His- 
torical School Series, will be Germany, and the 
United States. The Germany is by Mr. James 
Sime, whose proofs, we hear, have had not only 
the general supervision of Mr. Freeman, but a 
more detailed supervision by Prof. A. W. Ward. 
The Untted States is by Mr. J. A. Doyle, Fellow 
of All Souls’, Oxford, who gained the Arnold 





Prize in 1869 for an essay on English Colonies in 
America before the War of Independence. 

Ir is rumoured in Holland that the en 
bill for the better regulation of the three Dutch 
Universities is at last about to be discussed in the 
Second Chamber. It has more than once been 
8 ted that one single University in a country 
of but three millions of people, would not only 
amply suffice, but would have this additional 
advantage, that all the Professors of first-rate 
power would be drafted to one common centre. 


Prorgssor Ox. F, Harrr has published in the 
Aurora Brasileira, a journal conducted by the 
Brazilian students in Cornell University, a speci- 
men of a larger work on the Mythology of Brazil, 
which he has been preparing for several years. He 
is able to speak the Tupi language, and has collected 
his materials from the nation on the Amazon. 
The article in the Aurora is written in Portuguese, 
and treats of the myth of Curupira, His great 
work will be in English. 


Messrs. BELL anp Sons will shortly publish a 
Memoir of Miss Barbauld, including unpublished 
letters and notices of her family and friends, by 
her great-niece, Mrs. Le Breton. 

Mr. Firay’s papers to be read to the New Shak- 
spere Society this session will be :— 

1, and 2. On the Application of Metrical Tests 
to determine the Authorship and Chronological 
Succession of Dramatic Writings: Part 1, SHak- 
SPERE; Part 2, Fletcher, Beaumont, Massinger. 

3. On the authorship of the Taming of the 
Shrew. 

4. On the authorship of Timon of Athens and 
Pericles. 

5. On certain plays of SHaxsperE, of which 
Portions were written at different Periods from 
other Portions. For instance, All's Well that Ends 
Well, Trotlus and Cressida, with some Considera- 
tions as to the Peculiarities of Richard III. 

6. On the authorship of Henry VI. 


Wirz the January number, the Revista de Espaiia 
enters upon its seventh year; and we are glad to 
find that its career has not been closed owing to 
the recent unsettled state of Madrid. The his- 
torical notices of the University of Salamanca are 
continued, and the present number contains an in- 
teresting account of the connexion between Chris- 
topher Columbus and this ancient abode of learn- 
ing. There is a spot near Valcuebo, about two 
leagues from Salamanca—a grove of oak trees, 
where Columbus often retired for rest and medi- 
tation, while his proposals were under discussion 
in the Convent of San Estevan. The present 
owner of the spot, Don Mariano Solis, erected a 
simple monument to the memory of the great dis- 
coverer in 1866, and has since presented it, together 
with the plot of ground known as E/ Teso de Colon, 
to the University, Another memorable event in the 
history of Salamanca was the famous revolt of the 
Comunidades. The University joined heartily in 
the struggle for freedom, both professors and stu- 
dents, and seven graduates were excepted from the 
tardy and ungracious amnesty eventually promul- 
gated by Charles V. 

The present number of the Revista also contains - 
the first of a valuable series of historical papers on 
the land tenures of Catalonia; and an article on 
the mineralogical products of Cuba. 

WE drew attention last week to the important 
help given by the Government in furtherance of 
our knowledge of Irish history by sanctioning the 

ublication of a very full calendar of the Carew 
,apers in Lambeth Library. In reference to the 
same subject it may not be amiss to remind our 
readers of the valuable materials for illustrating 
the affairs of Ireland chiefly at a later period, 
which have also been collected at the expense of 
the country. As these, however, are not placed 
in so accessible a form, they stand in more danger 
of being disregarded. We allude to the tran- 
scripts from the Carte Collection in the Bodleian 
Library, completed a year or two ago under the 
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superintendence of Dr. Russell, of Maynooth Col- 
lege, and Mr. J. P. Prendergast, of Dublin; one 
set of them is lodged in the Public Record Office, 
London, and a duplicate set has been very suit- 
ably transferred to the kindred office at Dublin. 
The collection takes its name from Thomas Carte, 
best known for his Life of James, Duke of Ormond; 
many of the papers in it, of course, served as 
materials for the biography, but a very large pro- 
portion is entirely unconnected with that subject, 
and was the growth of a long series of literary and 
historical undertakings in which the collector was 
engaged. Carte was born in 1686, at Clifton, in 

arwickshire, where his father was vicar. He 
matriculated at Oxford at the unusually early age 
of twelve. When. reader of the Abbey Church 
at Bath, he took occasion in a sermon to vindicate 
the conduct of Charles I. in connection with the 
Trish Rebellion, thus showing the direction in 
which his studies lay. A determined Jacobite, 
he refused to take the oaths on the accession of 
George I., and so lost his preferment at Bath. 
Seriously compromised by the Rebellion of 1715 
and the Atterbury conspiracy, Carte was com- 
pelled to leave land, and lived abroad for 
many years under the assumed name of Phillips. 
During his residence in Paris he had free access 
to the State archives, and there formed the nucleus 
of his magnificent store of manuscripts. The 
years between 1728, when Carte was permitted to 
return to England, and the time of his death in 
1754, were constantly spent in adding to these 
accumulations, By his will he directed that his 
corpse should be carried to the grave “ without 
any ostrich feathers, or other unnecessary pomp, 
little becoming a mortal in the lowest state of 
humiliation.” The University of Oxford acquired 
the manuscripts in 1778, whether by bequest, or 
for a “ valuable consideration” to Mr. Jernegan, 
the widow’s second husband, is somewhat doubt- 
ful. Among the papers which were not available 
for the purposes for which this selection of tran- 
scripts was made, are the correspondence, &c. of 
Sir Edward Montagu, one of Cromwell’s generals 
at sea, afterwards Earl of Sandwich, and many 
documents relating to Philip, Lord Wharton, a 
great personal friend of Cromwell; they are said 
to throw a great deal of light on English affairs 
under the Commonwealth. To those who desire 
further information on this subject, we recommend 
the —_ of the thirty-second Annual Report o 
the Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records, whic 
contains a short account of the contents of each 
volume of the Carte Collection. 








SCIENCE. 
Problems of Life and Mind. By George 
Henry Lewes. First Series. The Founda- 
tions of a Creed. Vol. I. (London: 


Triibner. ) 


THE progress of mankind from a lower to a 
higher state consists in the direction of con- 
duct by the organised experience of the past. 
On the practical side, the conduct which is 
the result of this progress is called Civilisa- 
tion; on the theoretical side, the consequent 
state of mind is called the Scientific View of 
Things. With these two sides to its results, 
the essence of true progress consists in their 
unity; its theory is derived from experience, 
and aims at action; its practice is directed 
by that application of past experience to new 
circumstances on the assumption of uni- 
formity in Nature, which is the Method of 
Science. Every scientific judgment is a 
moral command; every precept of natural 
ethics is a scientific induction. He, then, 
who extends the range of the scientific view 
of things, who enlarges the possible applica- 


of new endeavours, performs the highest 
service which a man can render to men. It 
is this service which in the book before us 
Mr. Lewes claims, and we think rightly 
claims, to have performed. It is an advance 
of the empirical front; a successful use of 
the scientific weapons against enemies which 
men had well-nigh despaired of reaching. 
“Speculative results by inductive natural- 
science method:” this has been the motto of 
many; but to seek is not always to find. 
We do not mean that the book is rich in new 
doctrines, though there are one or two of 
very considerable importance ; but ideas are 
more portable and potent than propositions, 
and no one who carefully reads these chapters 
will fail to feel that the explanatory armoury 
of empiricism is therein madefar more power- 
ful than it was before. 
-After an Introduction, treating of the 
Method of Science and its application to 
Metaphysics, and of fifteen ‘‘ Rules of Philoso- 
phising,” we find a general sketch of the chief 
doctrines to be maintained in the following 
volumes, under the title of ‘‘ Psychological 
Principles.” The remainder of this first 
volume is then occupied with Problem I., the 
Limitations of Knowledge; which in form is 
devoted to the negative work of decisively 
extruding the alleged Metempirical* element 
of knowledge, but whose chief interest is in 
the construction from empirical data of the 
higher abstractions of science. 
“ Rules of philosophising ” are admirable 

things if two conditions are satisfied: first, 
you must philosophise before you make your 
rules; secondly, you should publish them 
with a fond and fervent hope that no philo- 
sophiser will attend to them. It is quite 
true that a man who can make a new and 
successful application of the methods of 
science must have passed through a training’ 
which organises in him the experience of 
preceding scientific work into an instinct of 
right generalisation ; and that if he has the 
power of self-observation, he may state some 
of the main features of this instinct in the 
form of rules. But these rules are the pro- 
duct, not the regulators, of his habits of 
thought; they are Jaws in the empirical 
sense admirably expounded by Mr. Lewes in 
a later portion of the volume. And a sub- 
sequent investigator cannot be safely guided 
by these rules, but only by instinctive habits 
formed in the course of a similar scientific 
training. Young would have created the 
theory of Interference if no Regulae Philoso- 
phandi had existed; but every simpleton 
who explains the universe appeals to the 
canons of Bacon and Newton in support of 
the chimaeras that buzz in his brain. It is 
hardly necessary to say that these remarks 
are addressed to the world, and not te Mr. 
Lewes; who says distinctly that what his 
Rules profess “is no more than certain 
general results of philosophic reflection on 





* This admirable coinage explains itself; it was 
made necessary by the use of Metaphysic in a good 
sense, as coming after physic, and including the high- 
est generalisations of research. We think, however, 
that a rather better division of knowledge might be 
made, if Physic were taken to include the science 
of the Object-World, Metaphysic the science which 
proceeds on the hypothesis of consciousness associated 





tions of organised experience to the guidance 


the conduct of Research, which are offered 
to the attentive meditation of the student.” 
The ‘“ Psychological Principles” open 
with a concise statement of a doctrine which 
is subsequently expounded at greater length 
as part of the Method of Psychology. 

“Man is not simply an Animal Organism, he is 
also an unit in a Social Organism. He leads an 
individual life, which is also of a collective 


life. Hence two classes of Motors: the personal 
and the sympathetic—the egoistic and the altru- 
istic. From these chiefly issue the Animal sen- 


_ life, and the Human intellectual and moral 
e. 
“Human Psychology, therefore, the science of 
— phenomena, has to seek its data in 
iology and in Soé¢iology. The great mistake 
hitherto has been either that of metaphysicians, 
seeking the data solely in introspective analysis 
of Consciousness ; or that of biologists, mee | 
the data in the combination of such analysis wi 
interpretation of nervous phenomena.” 
Obvious as the statement seems when 
made, the sense of relative importance im- 
plied in it amounts, we believe, to a 
revolution in psychology. The relation of 
the new view to that of Comte is partially 
stated in a footnote, where Mr. Lewes says: 
“‘They differ primarily in this: he holds that 
Humanity develops no attribute, intellectual or 
moral, which is not also to be found in Animality, 
whereas I hold that the attributes of Intellect 
and Conscience are special products of the Social 
Organism, and that altho 
common with man the Logic of Feeling, they are 
wholly deficient in the Logic of Signs, which is 
a social not an animal function.” 
(The logic of feeling means those laws of 
grouping whereby elementary simple sensa- 
tions are knit together into the perception 
of objects or things; the logic of signs, 
those laws of grouping whereby such per- 
ceptions are knit together into the general 
conceptions expressed by language.) The 
important part of the difference here marked 
out is the ascription of intellect and con- 
science entirely to the action of the Social 
Organism, not the denial of them to 
other animals than man; for some of these 
have also a social organism, and it would 
be very difficult to make out that intellect 
is entirely absent in ants and bees or in 
gregarious monkeys. But this is not the 
only advance ; for the doctrine, verbally like 
that of Comte, is here restated in the midst 

of a Social Medium-so newly related to it as 

to make the doctrine itself new: a medium 
impregnated with the ideas and language of 
evolution, vital and social, and of that 
analogy between them of which Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has made so good use; acquainted 
with a whole new science of language, and 
recognising its influence upon thought; be- 
coming conscious that its motives to right 
action are natural ones, born in the light 
of day out of the Social Organism itself. 
This environment of contemporary thought, 
acting upon the mind of Mr. Lewes, has 
stimulated it to react by a statement of 
Comte’s doctrine with the vastly deeper and 
broader meaning which now attaches to its 
terms, and by an extension of it which 
sufficiently marks the changed point of 
view. 

The world as we know it is mainly that 

which we can talk about. Now the signs of 
language correspond to general conceptions, 





with other organisms than mine. 


and only express particulars in terms 0 
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them; this horse presupposes the general 
term horse. The world in which we live, 
then, is mainly a world of general concep- 
tions ; these were originally evolved out of 
individual perceptions by a grouping and 
symbolising process, but are now rarely 
analysed into them. The doctrine of Mr. 
Lewes is that these conceptions were formed 
for the purposes of language—that is to say, 
by the action of the social medium; so that 
the very instruments of thought whereby we 
form a symbolic picture of the external 
universe have been fashioned for us by 
Humanity ; and the picture itself only takes 
on its present aspect because it embodies 
the thought of thousands of generations. 
The physicist who finds order and harmony 
in the laws of motion is seeing with the 
eyes of Archimedes, of Galileo, of Newton; 


the physiologist cannot look at a tissue | 


without perforce holding converse with 
Hippocrates, and Geber, and Vesalius, and 
Harvey. He must think by means of con- 
ceptions which his predecessors have helped 
to create. Hence it is that we cannot con- 
template Nature without feeling that we are 
in the presence of an intelligence similar 
to our own; for the intelligence of antece- 
dent Humanity has moulded Nature into 
the form in which we know it. Our fathers 
are ever with us; by no stretch of thought 


-can we escape from the presence of the 


spiritof man. If we climb up into heaven, 
it is there ; whether our heaven be a dome 
of clouds, or a crowd of stars, or a vast 
universe moving in accordance with laws, 
still the poet or the observer or the theorist 
has been there before, and has made heaven 
to be what it is for us. If we go down 
into the depths of the earth, it is there also ; 
ifwe take the wings of the morning, and 
fly to the uttermost parts of the sea, the 
inheritance of ages will fly with us and 
await our coming. We cannot undo the 
work of the shaping centuries since man 
or his ancestor found it not good to be 
alone. 

Mr. Lewes goes on to explain that he 
uses Vitality and Consciousness as pure 
abstractions, built up from concretes, and 
containing no more than is warranted by 
the concretes, in accordance with his most 
valuable Rule XI. The Rule really amounts 
to an adoption of thorough-going Nominal- 
ism; and it may be remarked that the error 
which it is designed to guard against is 
merely incapacity to form a certain abstrac- 
tion as such. Certain bodies, moving dif- 
ferently from other bodies, are distinguished 
as. alive; the adjective is an abstraction 
reached through numerous general names 
of kinds of plants and animals. The fact of 
belonging to this class is called Vitality ; 
the adjectival noun is a most convenient and 
powerful artifice of language, but the con- 
ception belonging to it is proportionately 
complex and difficult to form, so that we 
naturally fall into the error of likening this 
noun to other nouns which mean things, and 
Picturing vitality to ourselves as a thing dis- 
tinct from the animal and residing in it. 
When Barrow defined Velocity as the power 
by which a certain space may be described 
Ma certain time, he showed only that he 

among a generation which had not yet 
ed the use of adjectival nouns. 





Passing over the remainder of the “ Psy- 
chological Principles,” we shall here note only 
two other doctrines contained in it—the 
Psychological Spectrum, and Reasoned Real- 
ism. Just as every colour in the optical 
spectrum (and, indeed, every colour what- 
ever) is produced by the blending in proper 
proportions of three fundamental sensations, 
red, green, and violet; so, Mr. Lewes be- 
lieves, every sensation, perception, image, 
or conception, every emotion, desire, or voli- 
tion, is constituted by three fundamental 
modes of excitation—namely, Sensation, 
Thought, and Motion. Every psychical fact 
is a product of sense-work, brain-work, and 
muscle-work. All varieties among the several 
mental states are due to the varying degrees 
of energy with which Sensation, Thought, 
and Motion co-operate. 

We may perhaps venture to translate this 
into the language of the current hypothesis, 
that consciousness co-exists with and corre- 
sponds to certain motions in the matter of 
the brain, and that the complexity of con- 
sciousness is parallel with the complexity of 
these motions. All such motions are preceded 
by peripheral disturbances which become 
grouped as they approach the centres asso- 
ciated with consciousness; in these also 
reverberation and further grouping of the 
disturbance goes on; finally it goes out 
along motor channels to the muscles, ac- 
quiring the further grouping which is 
necessitated by their functions. A feeling 
as arising in consciousness—the co-existent 
motion being aroused by the sensory cur- 
rent—is sensation; as transformed in con- 
sciousness—the co-existent motion rever- 
berating and re-grouping itself—is thought ; 
as passing out of consciousness—the dis- 
turbance passing into the motor channels— 
is motion. This is not to be accepted as 
Mr. Lewes’s own view, which would appa- 
rently regard the sentient changes which go 
to make up consciousness as paralleled by 
the changes in the whole nervous system. 
When the doctrine of the Psychological 
Spectrum is developed (as is promised for a 
subsequent cohiney then the physiological 
side, it will be important to notice its rela- 
tion with Mr. Bain’s theory of the muscular 
sense. Another remark which seems worth 
making is that Judgment appears to belong 
to the motive part of a psychic fact, to be 
the expression of the bundle of resolves 
which it suggests. When I frame the pro- 
position that A is B, I mean that I am 
going to act as if A were B. For judgment 
is never connected directly with sensations, 
but always with the symbolic conceptions 
which interpose between them and the 
motions they produce. 

The doctrine of Reasoned Realism is Mr. 
Lewes’s contribution towards the solving of 
the great metaphysical question touching an 
external reality. On this question it is 
always exceedingly difficult to enter into 
the thoughts of another man; we do not 
therefore attempt to describe the present 
doctrine without grave fears that we have 
misunderstood it. 

A serious cause of misunderstanding lies 
in the various senses given to the word 
Object by different writers. With Spinoza, 
as with Kant, the word was equivalent to 

phenomenon, that which is objected or pre- 





sented, or which appears to me; it is a 
certain grouping of my sensations, and is 
therefore in my consciousness. This appears 
to be the sense in which Mr. Lewes gene- 
rally uses the word. In some writers (Mr. 
Herbert Spencer for example) the word is 
used to mean a certain other thing, which is 
not in my consciousness, and which is the 
cause of the appearance in my conscious- 
ness—which gives rise to those feelings of 
mine that constitute the phenomenon. 
When two disputants use the word in these 
senses respectively, and are unaware of the 
difference, they do not as a rule explain 
things very clearly to each other. We shall 
here use the word in the former sense. 

Another difficulty is in a restricted use 
of the term Feeling which Mr. Lewes here 
adopts. He seems to restrict it to mean 
Perception, as excluding Conception. It 
would apparently have conduced to clearness, 
if one might have spoken of a conception as 
a feeling which is habitually substituted for 
a group of other feelings and made a symbol 
ofthem. The words Perception and Concep- 
tion, however, are used in the same relation 
to one another as Feeling and Thought. 

Now the world is thought of as a world 
of conceptions; this is a symbol. But the 
symbol is valid in so far as capable of inter- 
pretation, and thought is true when repre- 
sentative of feeling. The world, when so 
reduced to feeling, is real, is what it is felt; 
within this region “ we do know things as 
they are, know them absolutely, comprehen- 
sively—in any rational sense to which the 
term knowledge ever was applied.” The 
distinction between Self and Not-self is 
given directly in Feeling; this is therefore 
a distinction within my consciousness, and 
does not transcend it. In this sense the 
Object, or Not-self, may abstractedly be con- 
sidered under a different aspect from the 
Subject, or Self, but they are one and the 
same phenomenon. But we may sometimes 
use the words Object or Not-self to mean 
“the universe of existence, conceived in its 
totality, including that smaller section of 
it which is grouped by a Subject.” Thus it 
appears that I am to infer an existence out- 
side of my consciousness, but this is not, 
like the unknowable of Spencer, a counter- 
part of my feelings, the reality by which 
they are caused ; it is that larger order from 
which my world is a selection—which selec- 
tion, so far as it is given in feeling, 1 know 
absolutely and directly to be what it appears 
to be; so far as it is given in thought, I know 
it symbolically, indirectly. 

It seems to us that there are here two 
points on which controversy may be raised ; 
we do not intend to discuss them, but merely 
to indicate other views that may be taken. 

In the first place, it may be maintained 
that the judgment of feeling which asserts 
an external reality, a not-self, is derived from 
the social medium. This table is an object 
in my consciousness ; but I have reason to 
infer the existence of your consciousness, 
and of a similar object in that. Your con- 
sciousness can never be an object to me, nor 
can any part of it. Now this inference of a 
consciousness in other men, similar to my 
own, lies at the base of the social relations. 
Herein is a distinction between Self and Not- 
self, which is far deeper than that between 
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Subject and Object; the distinction between 
You and Me. My conception of your con- 
sciousness is a symbol that differs from all 
objective symbols in this; that they can be 
expressed in terms of my feeling: this never 
can. In the primary sense of the word object, 
theh, I know directly one object, this table, 
which is in my consciousness; I infer sym- 
bolically a number of similar objects in the 
consciousness of other men. Out of all 
these there now arises a still more symbolic 
conception ; the table, as object in the con- 
sciousness of man. Now it may be main- 
tained that long before we are able to reflect, 
this very complex symbol has (through the 
action of the social medium) been substi- 
tuted for the immediate object which can be 
expressed in terms of feeling, and that it is 
this which is regarded as a Not-self. Such, 
we believe, is the view of the Object pro- 
pounded by Mr. Shadworth Hodgson. It is 
conceived as existing in Consciousness in 
general, not merely in the individual con- 
sciousness, 

Secondly, it may be maintained that as 
a form of consciousness thought differs only 
from feeling in the complexity of its rela- 
tions. An object as thought of is a symbol 
of the object as felt ; these are two different 
facts of consciousness, and we know the 
relation between the two. But if the object 
as felt is real, and exists just as it is felt, 
may we not say that the object as thought 
of is equally real, and exists just as it is 
thought of P But this is subsequent and 
derivative. Granted; there are relations of 
time and complexity between the two facts. 


But does this prevent one from being as real 
as the other ? 

We have no space left to criticise the 
important Problem of the Limitations of 
Knowledge; but must confine ourselves to 
a particular doctrine—that of Necessary 


Truths. Mr. Lewes’s view is that “every 
verified proposition, whatever its nature, is 
necessarily true, and universally true—under 
the formulated conditions.” ‘ All propositions 
are liable to a double contingency —first, the 
contingency of enumeration (i.e., whether all the 
factors are or are not taken into account) ; 
secondly, the contingency of application (i.e., 
whether the old formula is applied to the old 
conditions, or to changed conditions, which 
would require a new formula).” It seems to 
us that this is either not true, or an incon- 
venient way of stating the truth. The 
actually empirical position is a very simple 
one: No general statement is known to be 
true; if an apparently general statement is 
known to be true, it is really a statement 
about the equivalence of words. Let us 
take for example Rule VI. “Each cause 
must always and everywhere have the same 
effect ; and never more than this.” Leta 
given cause have on a certain occasion a 
certain effect ; on all other occasions it will 
have the same effect, provided all the con- 
ditions are the same. But suppose Time is 
one of the conditions? Then there is no 
other occasion, and all we can say is that a 
certain event happened at a certain time 
and place; and it seems hardly worth while 
to call this a necessary and universal pro- 
position. The axiom of causation, in fact, 
assumes that in the relations of events, 
time is not a condition. But all we know 





is this:—the influence of time as a con- 
dition has been hitherto imperceptible; we 
are going to assume that it will continue 
imperceptible. So the principle of super- 
position in geometry asserts that in the 
distance-relations of bodies, place is not a 
condition; to which the homaloid hypo- 
thesis adds, size is not a condition. Again, 
the law of Force in dynamics says that in 
the relations between the acceleration of 
one body and the relative position of others, 
the velocity of that body is not a condition. 
In all these cases we are only entitled to 
assert that the influence of these circum- 
stances has not yet been observed, and that 
for purposes of practical science we shall 
expect it to remain imperceptible. In 
Newton’s words, “ We shall look upon pro- 
positions collected hy general induction from 
phenomena as accurately or very nearly 
true, notwithstanding any contrary hypo- 
theses that may be imagined, till.such time 
as other phenomena occur by which they 
may be made more accurate or liable to ex- 
ceptions.” But we shall decline to regard 
a limited experience and intuitions finite in 
accuracy and extent as adequate ground for 
universal statements. 


W. K. Cuirrorp. 








Chinese-English Dictionary of the Vernacular 
or Spoken Dialect of Amoy. By Rev. 
Carstairs Douglas, M.A., LL. D. Glasgow ; 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in 
England. (London: Triibner, 1873.) 


European scholars will be able to enter into 
the spirit of the Chinese language, and 
estimate with correctness the meaning of the 
roots and the variety of the derived forms, 
when dictionaries such as this by Dr. Douglas 
have been prepared in sufficient number. 
Much special work is needed on this language 
to exhibit it in its old dress. It needs to be 
rehabilitated in the robes it wore in the days 
of Confucius and earlier. Lexicon-makers 
must dig in the mines of old dialects to restore 
primitive words and forms. The varieties of 
verb compounds, perhaps the most curious 
and characteristic feature of Chinese gram- 
mar, if collected from all the existing 
dialects, and classified in a way suited for 
philological investigation, would illustrate in 
a style both novel and instructive the true 
position to be assigned to the language 
among the different families of human 
speech. 

As Dr. Douglas has well remarked, thestudy 
of the Amoy dialect is of considerable import- 
ance, as contributing to our knowledge of the 
ancient Chinese pronunciation. A fourth 
part of the vocabulary appears in the man- 
darin tongue without final consonants, and 
in the Amoy dialect with them. This dic- 
tionary exhibits in full these lost letters, 
which are i, t, and p. We need a similar 
dictionary, constructed with as much care 
and persevering labour, of the Swatow or 
Tiechiu dialect. Goddard’s small dictionary 
is much too brief and contains no phrases. 
The dictionary of Dr. Wells Williams of the 
Canton dialect is good as far as it goes, 
but does not approach in richness of examples 
the work now being noticed. The Fuchow 
dialect dictionary, by Maclay and Baldwin, 
is full and trustworthy, and has the advantage 





of possessing the Chinese characters. Dr. 
Douglas, printing in England, was not able 
to add them, but promises an appendix in 
which they will appear. 

It is very desirable that we should have 
copious dictionaries of the Shanghai, Ningpo, 
Suchow, and Hangchow dialects. The patois 
of these cities contains the whole of the 
lost initials g, d, b, z,and dj. A sufficient 
collection of the compound expressions there 
used would form a convenient link between 
the dialect dictionaries just mentioned and 
the works of Morrison and Williams, who 
have toiled meritoriously to illustrate the 
Northern Mandarin language. 

The history of the changes that the 
general language has undergone enables 
us to assign to the Amoy dialect an approxi- 
mate age of about two thousand years. 
This agrees with the statements of native 
historians regarding the settlement of the 
Chinese population in the southern parts of 
the country. When colonists went at that 
distant time, attracted by the richness of the 
soil and the scantiness of the aboriginal 
population, to Canton and the neighbouring 
province on the east, those of them who 
crossed the Bohea mountains would soon dis- 
cover the advantages to be derived from a 
residence near a natural harbour so capacious 
and so safe as that of Amoy, and in a climate 
where two crops of rice in the year may be 
regularly expected. ‘Their isolation between 
mountains and the sea would favour the pre- 
servation of archaic words and pronunciation. 
We find then, as stated by our author, that 
among the sources from which the ancient 
form of the Chinese has been to some extent 
recovered, a prominent place is held by the 
Amoy vernacular. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that 
the vernacular language registered in this 
dictionary is all of it as old as the time of the 
first colonisation of the region by the Chinese 
population. The four tones have become 
seven by the subdivision of three of them. 
The initial letters j, h, b, 1, are changed to a 
large extent from an older ni, f, m, and n. 
The final letters ng and n have been 
weakened into nasals. Many of the words 
formerly ending in /, ¢, and p have lost those 
letters in whole or in part. The old initial 
ng has become g. 

In the medial vowels and diphthongs there 
is often combined with much that is old, 
and therefore valuable, an exaggerated pro- 
vincialism. 

Some of the colloquial initial letters 
are of the greatest philological value, as 
koai" “a Hien city.” This tells us that the 
mandarin initial h is derived here from an 
old y, of which the Amoy equivalent is /. 
Put, the colloquial for Buddha, shows that 
the mandarin initial fin Fo and Fuh, com- 
monly used for Buddha in Northern -and 
Western China, is changed from an older 0, 
of which the Amoy equivalent is p. When 
m occurs in the colloquial for } in the reading 
sound, we learn that the true old initial is m. 

Colloquialisms in all- languages may be 
extremely archaic or extremely modern. 
When in Amoy vernacular the reading word 
but, thing, becomes mih”, it drops the old 
final ¢, substituting for it a nasal in a most 
irregular manner. At the same tiine it retains 
the old m. 
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Dr. Douglas has not given an opinion on 
the question whether the words without 
characters are Chinese or aboriginal. Med- 
hurst, in his Hokkeén Dictionary, expresses 
his belief that they are aboriginal. This 
hypothesis is, however, scarcely necessary. 
For example, phat", “bad,” “‘spoiled,” may be 
referred to hui, ‘‘it is not,’”’ “no,” “wrong.” 
Probably no language in the world has 
borrowed so little from neighbouring lan- 
guages as the Chinese. The preservation 
of its purity has been favoured by many 
circumstances, among which may be men- 
tioned the vastness of the population, the 
civilisation of the race, the simplicity of the 
grammar, the absence of grammatical forms, 
the fulness of the vocabulary, the primitive 
character of the linguistic type. These 
things have rendered the Chinese language 
a giver without being a borrower. The only 
foreign words borrowed by the Chinese are the 
names of some things introduced from 
abroad. As to adjectives, verbs, or pro- 
nouns, there is no need to suppose that they 
have borrowed a single word. But it may 
be objected, there is the word lang used for 
“man” in that part of China and nowhere 
else. Surely this must be foreign? It may 
be derived from the Malay for “ man,” which 
is wrang, as in ourang outang, “ wild man of 
the woods.” To this it may be answered 
that the same sound, lang, is used in manda- 
rin for a “‘ cowherd,”’ and for a “ bridegroom” 
in the expressions nieu lang and sin lang, 
and that this is the word that the natives of 
Amoy make use of for “ man,” as it is that 
which the Malays, whose vocabulary often 
resembles the Chinese, also commonly em- 
ploy in the same sense, merely prefixing a 
vowel after their way to lengthen it. 

The standard with which the Amoy pro- 
nunciation, given in this dictionary, should 
be compared for purposes of philological in- 
vestigation, is to be found, not of course in the 
mandarin—for that is the newest of Chinese 
dialects—but in that of the mediaeval dic- 
tionaries. Of these the most valuable and 
most worthy of becoming known in Europe 
is the Kwang yiin, a work of thesixth century. 
Its law of arrangement is, first by tones, 
second by final letters, third by initial letters. 
The word Kwang, “wide,” being in the 
second tone class, must be looked for in the 
second volume. There it will be found 
under the thirty-second final, and the third 
initial. This is cumbersome. To make the 
system of arrangement strictly alphabetical 
for European use, it would be necessary to 
cut up the book with scissors and place the 
articles in alphabetical order. The articles 
are about 2,500 in number. The process 
would be something like making an index, 
and it would be facilitated by first writing 
in the ample margin, whichthe Chinese prin- 
ters love, the pronunciation in Roman letter. 
After writing down these 2,500 syllables 
and a good deal of clipping and pasting, the 
book would be ready for the printer, and 
would extend to between five and six hundred 
pages. Clipping would be comparatively 


easy, since the Chinese print only on one 
side of the paper. 

. On comparing the alphabetical Kwang 
ytin with the Amoy syllabary, it will be at 
Once seen that the similarity is in man 
respects great. If we divide 2,500 by four, 





to eliminate the distinction of tones, we 
obtain 625 syllables, about half as many 
again as in Morrison’s Syllabic Diction- 
ary. Dr. Douglas’ syllabary is probably 
about the same in extent as that of the 
Kwang yiin. The difference is due partly 
to the preservation of the final consonants 
and partly to the greater number of diph- 
thongs. The old language (like the Amoy 
vernacular) had not only a larger develop- 
ment of final consonants than the manda- 
rin, but also of diphthongs. In the modern 
language the syllabification is much less 
complicated; and, in consequence of the 
increased simplicity of the syllable, the 
number of word compounds has increased in 
proportion. Formerly, the word “ thing” 
was simply mut. The ¢ was dropped, and 
the m becoming w, the word was too indis- 
tinct to stand alone. The people, therefore, 
used wu kien, or wu shi, or tung si instead. 
The result of changes like this is that the 
translation of the Bible into mandarin occu- 
pies nearly twice as much space as in the old 
book language. The little rift in the poet’s 
lute soon: spoiled it for ever, but it is different 
with the minute alterations which take place 
in the syllabic system of the Chinese lan- 
guage. They work a beneficial change by 
promotinga tendency to polysyllabic develop- 
ment, from the want of which the Chinese 
language has always been a sufferer. 
Enough has been said to show that Dr. 
Douglas’ dictionary is not only well adapted 
to be eminently useful to official, missionary, 
aud commercial residents, among a popula- 
tion of eight or ten millions, but also to the 
progress of linguistic studies in Europe and 
America. JosepH EpKINs. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue Council of the Royal Astronomical Society 
have, we understand, awarded their gold medal to 
Professor Simon Newcomb for hs tables of 
Uranus and Neptune and other contributions to 
gravitational astronomy, foremost among which is 
a paper in the American Journal of Sctence for 
September 1870, on the “Inequalities of Long 
Period in the Moon’s Motion,” in which, after a 
masterly discussion of the discordances between 
theory and observation at the commencement of 
the last century, the author is led to the conclu- 
sion that the irregularity in the moon’s motion 
may be accounted for by supposing the length of 
the day to be variable, in the same way as an 
apparent irregularity in the movement of the 
stars might be referred to the bad going of our 
clock. This supposed variation, however, amounts 
to such a very small fraction of a second that 
astronomers are quite justified in taking the day 
as the standard of time, though the accumulated 
effect may possibly, in Professor Newcomb's 
judgment, amount to half a minute by the end of 
this century. Though the quantity involved may 
seem minute, it must be remembered that such 
minute residuals have ever led to the greatest 
discoveries in astronomy, and every scientific man 
must be glad to learn that the French Academy of 
Sciences also has marked its appreciation of the 
high character of Professor Newcomb’s researches 
by electing him a correspondent of their eminent 
body. We trust that the duties with which he 
is charged will admit of his being present when 
Professor Cayley, the President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, pronounces the usual éloge 
on one of whose work he is so peculiarly well 
qualified to judge. 

Mr. Hinp, the Superintendent of the Nautical 
Almanac, has been doing good service by com- 





paring certain ancient observations of planets with 
modern theory, As a general rule, observations 
made before the middle of the last century are far 
too rough to be of any value now, but an occulta- 
tion of a star by a planet, or even a near approach, 
forms an exception; for the star's place is, b 
means of modern observations, determined wit 
great accuracy; and we are sure that in the case 
of an apparent occultation, even before the inven- 
tion of the telescope, the planet must have been 
very near the star, whilst the exact time at which 
the phenomenon happened is, owing to the slow 
motion of the planets, a matter of minor import- 
ance. Mr. Hind has compared an occultation of 
Regulus by Venus, observed by Ebn Jounis on 
Sept. 9, 885 a.p. (as detailed in Delambre’s 
Astronomie du Moyen Age), with Leverrier’s 
Tables, and finds that at the epoch given the 
planet was actually only 1’:7 from the star, and 
that therefore the Intter would be hidden by the 
blaze of Venus. Now, as these tables are based 
entirely on modern observations, this agreement 
naturally inspires great confidence in the accuracy 
of Leverrier’s theory. 


Mr. Brrurnenam, of Tuam, has lately been 
examining the red stars comprised in the list 
formed by Schjellerup some years ago, and has 
already cemmationtel some interesting results 
to the Astronomische Nachrichten and Monthly 
Notices. He finds curious changes of brightness 
in some stars, whilst others have disappeared 
altogether; and his results are confirmed by ob- 
servations made at the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich. The connection between colour and varia- 
bility in stars is very curious. It would appear 
that the red stars are in the condition of a fire 
dying out, and that the embers are sometimes 
raised to a white heat by some unknown causes 
only to die down again in an equally mysteriou, 
manner. We are much in the dark as to the how 
and the when of many of these changes, but this 
much we do know, that solid bodies become 
brighter as they become hotter, and in doing so 
nw from red through yellow to bluish white. 

ut what is the behaviour of gases under such 
conditions, is a problem of the immediate future, 
and it must be remembered that the changes in 
stars are probably due to gases; so that we are 
hardly yet in a position to speculate. The inter- 
esting question remains, whether we can justify a 
division of variable stars into two classes, the one 
of short period (a few days), showing the pheno- 
mena of rotation or of the interposition of a dark 
satellite ; the other of periods ranging from amonth 
to many years, in which the change has a phy- 
sical origin. The stars of the latter class are 
generally red. Well have those who called atten- 
tion to these interesting objects, insignificant as 
most of them appear, carried out the motto of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, “ Quicquid nitet 
notandum.” 

Tue vexed question of change in the Lunar 
crater Linné has been again raised, the disputants 
being Dr. Iuggins and Mr. Burton ; and, strange 
to say, the latter quotes Dr. Huggins’s former mea- 
sures as evidence of change, while the observer in 
question, on repeating his measures recently, 
concludes that there is no alteration. There isa 
white spot in the small crater Linné which appears 
to change remarkably with the changing illu- 
mination of the long lunar day of one month, 
and the effect of this change greatly complicates 
the question of a change of much longer period, 
supposed to arise not only from an alteration in the 
light and shade, but from an upheaval or subsi- 
dence of the moon’s surface. Where doctors differ 
it is hard to decide, but in the present case we 
refer the doctor’s view of the question, although 
{r. Burton’s skill as a draughtsman was vouched 
for at the meeting of the Astronomical Society, by 
no less an authority than Mr. Brett. 


By way of spreading ideas of scientific accuracy, 
a balance for the use of the public has been placed 
at the entrance-gate of the Royal Observatory, 
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Greenwich, which shows by means of an index, on 
a large divided arc, how many grains too light or 
too heavy any ordinary pound weight is. Any per- 
son may thus test his pound at any time between 
8am. and 2p.a. This will be a useful addition 
to the electric clock showing accurately Green- 
wich time, to the standards of length, and to the 
automatic barometer, all of which have been ex- 
hibited to the public for some time past. 

Wir8 rare energy, considering the heavy official 
duties he has to perform and the additional labour 
which has been imposed on him in the preparation 
of the Transit of Venus expeditions, the As- 
tronomer Royal has developed a new method of 
treating the Lunar Theory, and already proceeded 
some way in the laborious computations which, 
as he pathetically expresses it, he hopes to leave 
in such a form that a successor may bring the 
work to a successful Gonclusion. In the ACADEMY 
for January 10, there was inserted a notice of a 
paper in which Sir G. B. Airy called attention to 
certain defects in the present theory of the moon’s 
motion, and now we are glad to see that, like a wise 
physician, he not only points outthe disease, but sug- 
gests the cure. Hitherto the tedious computations 
necessary for the formation of tables of the moon’s 
motion have required the personal labour of the 
most distinguished mathematicians of this and of 
other countries; the great feature of the method 
proposed by the Astronomer Royal is that it will 
admit of this drudgery being handed over to a 
mere computer, so as to carry out that principle 
of economy of labour which applies with as much 
force in scientific as in any other work. The real 
difficulty in the Lunar Theory is the imperfection 
of our analytical methods, which lead to such a 
fearful complexity in the expression of the results 
that there are but few minds indeed which can 
successfully carry out the process when great 
accuracy is required. We — perfectly well 
the conditions of the moon’s motion, but the cal- 
culation from these of the moon’s position at any 
time can only be performed approximately, and is 
even then a very troublesome matter, involving 
such a serious risk of error from the mere number 
of operations required, that there is no security 
that our solution of the problem will satisfy the 
original conditions. 

Now, notwithstanding the fearful labour in- 
volved, the late M. Delaunay has worked out 
the problem with such skill that his results have 
been accepted as one of the greatest steps in the 
Lunar Theory, and have secured him the medal of 
the Royal Astronomical Society. Taking these, 
then, as the basis of his calculations, Sir George 
Airy’s plan is to find how far they require cor- 
rection in order to make them satisfy the original 
conditions; and this, though a laborious task, is 
easy as compared with Delaunay’s work. 

A VALUABLE report has been published by Drs. 
Vogel and Lohse, of Bothkamp, on the application 
of Photography to the Transit of Venus, to which 
Germans as well as Englishmen are looking for- 
ward with much interest. The conflicting claims 
of wet plates, dry plates, and daguerreotypes are 
impartially examined, and the verdict is given in 
favour of the dry plate process, as it appears to give 
a sharper image, and leaves the operator at liberty 
to develope when he pleases, a very important 
consideration, when we think of the nervous ex- 
citement to which most men are subject on such 
occasions, and also to the difficulty of working 
for several hours continuously in a developing 
room with the thermometer at 100° or more. 
The objection which has often been urged against 
dry plates, that they require a long exposure, loses 
all its force in this case, where the picture is ob- 
tained by an exposure of a few thousandths of a 
second ; independently of which some of the new 
processes are quite as rapid as wet collodion 
photography. Of course the dry plates will be 
prepared on the spot, so that there will be no risk 
of accident to them in transit. 

All this agrees with the experience of the 
English expeditions, 





The rest of the report is devoted to a discus- 
sion of instrumental details, and of measures of 
solar photographs under various circumstances ; 
the conclusions do not differ materially from those 
already arrived at in this country and in America 
by Messrs. De La Rue and Rutherfurd. 


We learn from Nature that a paper on Electrical 
Warfare will be read by Mr. Nath. J. Holmes, at 
the Society of Telegraph Engineers, on Wednesday, 
the 11th inst. The same journal states that the 
new Holmes’ Shipwreck Distress Signal, of _— 

ower, will be exhibited from Primrose Hill on 

hursday, the 12th inst., at 8.30 P.m., in presence 
of the Marine Secretary of the Board of Trade. 
This signal is self-igniting in water, and inextin- 
guishable. 


Tue post of Hydrographer to the Navy has been 
bestowed on Captain J. O. Evans, R.N., C.B., 
F.R.S., by Mr. Goschen, in succession to Rear- 
Admiral Richards, C.B., F.R.S., who has retired. 


Nature states that Dr. Schmidt, Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Athens, has just 
completed his great Map of the Moon. It is two 
métres in diameter, and is a marvel of accurate 
mapping and minute draughtsmanship. The 
shading is so exquisite that any part of the map 
may be examined by a lens without the appearance 
of coarse or rough work. The map represents the 
labour of thirty-four years, and is without doubt 
one of the greatest astronomical results of the 
century. 


An American correspondent of the Cologne Ga- 
zette writes from Cincinnati that the German 
sparrows, which some years ago left the immediate 
precincts of the town to escape the smoke of the 
chimneys, and spread themselves over the neigh- 
bouring farms, have now returned in large num- 
bers, apparently because they had multiplied so 
extensively as to have exhausted their supplies of 
food. The present generation of sparrows seems 
to have become completely habituated to the 
bituminous vapour with which the air is so 
densely charged, and they, as well as _ several 
species of ordinary singing birds, which have been 
imported from Germany by the Society of Acclima- 
tisation, bid fair to become thoroughly naturalised 
on the American continent. 


A MEETING was held at Berlin, February 3, to 
receive the report of the Liebig Memorial Com- 
mittee. The collection has reached the sum of 
40,000 marks, but as this is inadequate to the 
purposes aimed at by the Committee, further con- 
tributions are earnestly requested. 





Dr. PiscHen, after Speen. some time in 


London and Oxford, and examining the manu- 
scripts in the library of the India Office and in 
the Bodleian library, has just published, in his 
Dissertatio pro venid docendi, an interesting ac- 
count of the principal Prakrit grammarians. 
There are several important facts which he has 
established in his essay. On page 31 he shows 
that, with regard to the degree of phonetic cor- 
ruption, the Paisaki dialect ranks next to Sanskrit, 
and resembles closely the Pali; that next follows 
the so-called Apabhramsa, afterwards the Saura- 
seni, and, last of all, the Maharash¢ri. He con- 
cludes that these dialects followed each other 
chronologically in the same succession, a natural 
conclusion, which, however, requires further con- 
firmation, for, on the same grounds, we might 
claim for the Italian dialect an earlier origin than 
for the langue @oil. He calls attention to the fact 
that the large collection of popular stories, the 
Brihatkatha, was originally written in Paisaki, 
and he actually gives some lines, quoted in Ha- 
makandra’s ar, which seem to have be- 
longed to the Paisiki text of that collection. He 
doubts whether the grammatical passages as- 
cribed to Bharata could have been taken from 
Bharata’s work on rhetoric, the Alankarasastra ; yet 
on p. 23 he quotes himself another work on rhe- 
toric, which contained grammatical passages. In 





Vedic literature, the authors of ceremonial Siitras 
are sometimes quoted as authorities on. gramma- 
tical matters, because, in discussing the changes of 
letters or grammatical forms required for cere- 
monial p , they incidentally touched on 

uestions 0 , and the same may apply to 


harata’s work on rhetoric. Dr. Pischel, a 
denying the ibility of identifying Vi i, 
the author of the oldest Prakrit grammar with 
Vararaki, the Pali grammarian, inclines to the 
opinion that the Prakrit grammarian may be 
the same as Vararuki, the author of the Vartikas 
to Panini’s grammar. Has not Dr. Pischel been 
carried away by his love of Prakrit in translating 
the passage from Bharata, Samskritat prakritam 
srishtham tato* pabhramsabhashanam by “ Prakrit 
is better than Sanskrit, Apathramsa better than 
Prakrit?” Should we not translate, “the best 
Prakrit comes from Sanskrit, Apathramsa from 
Prakrit ?” After the excellent specimen which 
Dr. Pischel has given in this dissertation of his 
careful study of a much neglected branch of Indian 
scholarship, containing several important criti- 
cisms on Voekaete A. Weber, M. Williams, and 
others, we look forward with great interest to a 
more complete statement of the results of his 
researches, and particularly to his promised edition 
of the Prakrit grammar of H dra. 


Mr. Curtpers, the author of the excellent 
Dictionary of the Pali Language, is preparing the 
text and translation of the Mahdaparinibba a 
for publication in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. The following passage from the work is 
of great interest at the present moment, when the 
missionary character of Buddhism is called into 
question, as showing the anxiety of Buddha him- 
self for the propagation of his doctrine. Three 
months before his death, when Buddha’s health 
and strength were fast failing, he was tempted by 
Mara, who came to him and urged him to bring 
his life and mission at once to a close by attaining 
Nirvana. Buddha replied that he would not 
enter Nirvana until his disciples were perfect on 
all points, and able to maintain the truth with 
power against all unbelievers. Mara replied that 
this was already the case, whereupon Buddha 
spoke as follows :—“ O wicked one, I will not enter 
Nirvana until this, my holy religion, thrives and 
prospers, until it is widely spread and known to 
many peoples,and grown great, until it is completely 
published among men.” When Mara again as- 
serted that this was already done, Buddha said :— 
“Strive no more, thou wicked one ; the death of 
Buddha is at hand; at the end of three months, 
from this time, he will attain Nirvana.” 


Amongst the numerous changes that have been 
effected in the professional staff of the German 
Universities, we may instance the following :— 
Dr. Krehl, Assistant Professor and Junior Li- 
brarian at the University of Leipzig, has been 
nominated to the chair of Oriental Languages in 
that University. Dr. du Bois Reymond, late 
Professor at Freiburg, has accepted the chair of 
mathematics at Tiibingen, while the directorship 
of the Observatory at the latter University has 
been given to Dr. von Reusch. Dr. von Holst 
has left Strasburg to take the chair of history at 
Freiburg; Dr. G. Rindfleisch, of Bonn, has been 
nominated by the King of Bavaria to the chair of 
medicine in the University at Wiirzburg; whilst 
Dr. Liider, of Leipzig, has migrated to Erlangen, 
where he has taken the chair of jurisprudence. 
The members of the medical faculty in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin have under consideration the 
question of raising the status of the private extra- 
academical medical teachers, which they desire to 
bring into harmony with the objects aimed at by 
the Austrian Board of University Reform. But 
hitherto the support which the Berlin medical 
faculty expected to receive from the assistant 
teachers in the other faculties has not been given 
to them, and at present there seems no chance of 
effecting any material alteration in the existing 
system. 
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In the Augsburger Zeitung of Fe 1, Pro- 
fessor Haug has published a short article on the 
Trojan iariafons, discovered by Dr. Schliemann. 
He imagines he can see some similarity between 
their letters and those of the Cyprian inscriptions, 
which have just been so suceeadiutiy deciphered by 
Smith, Birch, and Brandis. He'even attempts to 
read one inscription as @cioc Siyw, the divine Sigo, 
and suggests that Sigo may have been a Trojan 
god or hero. He imagines that he can discover 
traces of Sigo in the Skaean gate, in the name 
Skamar.dros, in Sichaeus, the husband of Dido, in 
Sigon, the name of a place in Phoenicia, mentioned 
by Arrian, and in Sige the harbour-town of Troy. 
He might have mentioned the Sigeta tellus ; and 
considering that Achilles was supposed to have 
been buried at Sigeum, he might have represented 
the treasure, not as coming from a temple of an 
unknown god Sigo or Siko, but from the very 
cairn of Achilles! Another inscription, written 
with the same letters, Dr. Haug imagines to be 
in a Phoenician dialect, but he admits that the 
only word which he thinks he can read in it has 
not yet been met with in any of the fragments of 
the Phoenician language. 


ProressoR ScHRADER has a paper in the last 
number of the. Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
which will interest the students of Assyria and 
theology alike. He first shows that Amos v. 26 
1 ahd be aeGane “So will ve, take Saccuth, 
ur king, an jun, your star- our images 
Thich ye made to yourselves, alt ‘will lead you 
into captivity.” Chiun is the Assyrian Caivanu 
(Arabic Kaivdn), the name of the planet Saturn, 
and Saccut is a synonym of the god Adar, the 
Assyrian Moloch or Hercules, who presided over 
the same planet. Like Moloch himself (Malik in 
Assyrian), these astral deities would have been 
derived by the Israelites from Babylonia. It is 
next shown that the Canaanite Sun-god Baal was 
not identical with the Babylonian Bel, or the 
“older Bel,” as he is termed. Both words are of 
course etymologically one and the same, meaning 
“lord,” and might be the title of any divinity; 
but whereas the Phoenician Baal, when applied to 
a specific deity, was the Sun, the Babylonian Bel 
was the second person in the first Chaldaean 
trinity, Samas, the Sun-god, being the second 
n in the second trinity. These two trinities, 
together with Dingir or Ilu in Babylonia and Assur 
in Assyria, formed “the seven magnificent deities ” 
who headed the Pantheon ; and when the gods of 
the five planets were added, the whole constituted 
“the twelve chiefs of the gods” mentioned by 
Diecdorus. The list of the planetary deities began 
with Merodach (Jupiter), the patron-god of Baby- 
lon; and it was to him that the name of Bel was 
gram transferred by the Babylonians during 
e later period of their history. Prof. Schrader 
concludes by poigting out the Babylonian origin 
of the week of seven days. The ancestors of the 
Hebrew and Canaanite tribes, and possibly of the 
Aramaeans also, brought it with them from 
Chaldaea ; but it was unknown to the Arabs or the 
Aethiopians until a comparatively modern epoch, 


Mr. Jonn Rufs has reprinted an interesting 
communication of his to The Carnarvon and Den- 
igh Herald, on “The Early Inscribed Stones of 
ales.” It gives a detailed account of his ex- 
amination of the various inscriptions which exist 
in South Wales. Most of these, it is true, had 
been known and copied before; but the copies 
could not be depended upon, and a careful re- 
examination of them, therefore, was indispensable. 
Some of the inscriptions are bilingual, containing 
aline of writing in the so-called Ogham charac- 
ters, the key to which has long been in the hands 
of the Irish antiquaries; but it was the Welsh 
legends which established the correctness of their 
traditional alphabets. Mr. Rhfs was fortunate in 
ae a new Ogmic inscription at Llandawke. 

At the end of his paper he refers to the inscrip- 
tions found in North ales which he has also ex- 
amined, and remarks upon the significant fact that 





the Welsh counties bordering upon England are 
all but entirely devoid of any. e philological 


value of these inscribed stones is very great, as 
they are almost all that is left of Welsh earlier 
than the tenth century. They tend to prove that 
the ssessed declensions answering to 
the first, second, third, and fourth of the Latin, 
and that the peculiar sound which is written UW 
was originally also pronounced in the same way. 








LECTURES AND MEETINGS OF 
SOCIETIES. 


Luyyean Socrery (Feb. 5). 

THERE seems to have been something like a free 
fight at Thursday's meeting. Mr. Carruthers began 
by proposing that the proceedings of the previous 
meeting of the Society be hereby declared null and 
void. This Dr. Bentham, the President, refused 
to pat to the meeting. Mr. Carruthers persisted 
in his motion, and succeeded in carrying a majority 
of the meeting with him; whereupon Dr. Bentham 
left the chair, and it is said that he has declared 
his intention of resigning the Presidentship. We 
hope he will think better of this ; meanwhile the 
temperature of the meeting rose too high to admit 
of the consideration of scientific questions, so that 
Dr. Parker's disquisition on “ Woodpeckers,” and 
Mr. Moseley’s “ Letters from H.M.S, Challenger,” 
had to stand over. 

Purotoeicat Socrery (Friday, Feb, 6). 

Mr. A. J. Etxis gave an account of a system of 
scoring sheep said to have been introduced by 
Scotch shepherds into Yorkshire, now nearly 
extinct, or only known to very old persons, and 
used in schoo es, Versions were adduced 
from Scotland, ham, and Westmorland, as 
well as Yorkshire, and, strangely enough, from 
three North American Indian tribes (communi- 
cated by Dr. Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn., U.S.) 
The foundation of the system is Welsh (not 
Gaelic), as shewn especially by the words for 5, 
10, 15, and the system of counting 11, 12, 13, 14 
and 16, 17,18,19 as 1 + 10,2 + 10 &c., and 1 + 
15, 2+ 15 &c. The words for 20 are perhaps 
all deformations of the Welsh. The words for 
6, 7 in some versions seem also to be deforma- 
tions of Welsh ; but in others, as well as 8, 9, differ 
much from the Welsh and follow several different 
systems, not yet traced. The 1, 2, 3 are generally 
mere varieties of ane, t’one, t’other, but 4 is clearly 
Welsh. The persons who use the system being 
perfectly ignorant of the meaning, deface the 
words ad libitum, run off into jingles, and often 
confuse the order. 

Royat Instrrution (Friday, Feb. 6). 

Mr. Garrop read a paper last evening on the 
“ Heart and the Sphygmograph.” He commenced 
by stating the great importance of the Sphygmo- 
graph of Marey. As in the consideration of any 
working pump there are two different sets of 
actions which may be considered,—the mechanism 
of the cylinder itself, and the force which keeps 
that cylinder in motion,—so with regard to the 
heart, the attention may be directed to the action 
of the valves, or to the manner in which the 
muscular walls of the ventricles perform their 
function. Physiologists, in the employment of 
the sphygmograph, have devoted their attention 
almost entirely to the former of these two points, 
and have left out of consideration the second, 
towards the elucidation of which there is more to 
be learned from the study of the sphygmograph 
trace than by any other means at our disposal. 

The lecturer then compared the action of the 
heart to that of a high-pressure steam-pump, 
heated by an ordinary and constant gas flame. 
He demonstrated practically how variations in the 
amount of work required of it produced changes 
in the velocity with which its fly-wheel revolved ; 
the ter the task, the slower the movement. 
By placing the waste-steam tube into the funnel 
of the engine, he showed that the draught through 
the boiler tubes, and therefore the heat of the 
furnace, is increased, somewhat proportionately to 








the power expected of the engine. It was proved 
that, in this case, only a limited degree of 
variation in the intensity of the furnace can be 
arrived at, and that when the engine was doing no 
work there was a great waste of heat. 

The engine previously employed being connected 
with a pair of bellows, to which a large elastic 
reservoir was attached, was made to pump coal- 

instead of air. The burner which heated the 
ler was then disconnected from the main, and 
put in a with the elastic reservoir just 
mentioned, with a leakage into an empty gas 
admitting of regulation. On the aan recom- 
mencing work, the coal-gas which it was pumping 
distended the elastic reservoir, and so supplied the 
burner with gas, which, on being lighted, heated 
the boiler. It was evident that by simply varying 
the escape of gas from the elastic reservoir into 
the gas bag, the intensity of the flame which heated 
the boiler varied in such a way that the greater 
the resistance to the escape of the gas, the greater 
the heating-flame, and consequently the ter the 
efficiency of the engine. A minimum of resistance 
was attended with a minimum of steam-produc- 
tion ; and on the pressure becoming ntl, the engine 
could not of ‘tall sesemmmaned work, 

The lecturer then argued that this is the prin- 
ciple on which the ventricles of the heart do work, 
showing that the anatomical arrangement of the 
coronary vessels, through which the blood enters 
its substance, renders it possible and highly prob- 
able that such is the case; these vessels being in 
direct communication with the elastic reservoirs, 
the arteries, into which the blood, the fuel, is 

umped ; whilst the blood in circulation is variable 
Inamount., This, however, does not explain that 
the force of the muscular fibres of the heart’s 
walls varies, in any way, with the pressure of the 
blood in the arteries, and it is necessary to appeal 
to the sphygmograph trace for the proof of this 
proposition. 

It is well known by physiologists that the 
blood-pressure in the arterial system is not in any 
way correlated with the pulse-rate, the same 
rapidity being possible with different degrees of 
blood-pressure. The lecturer showed how he had 
been enabled, by measurements of the length of the 
systolic and diastolic intervals in the sphygmo- 
graph trace, to prove that the length of the systole 
and of the diastole never, in health, varies when 
the pulse-rate is constant. Such being the case, 
and the length of the first or systolic portion of the 
beat being a direct measure of the cardiac systole 
itself, it is evident that the rapidity of the systole, 
or pump action, is not in any way dependent on the 
work to be done, and this can only be explained 
on the supposition that the nutrition of the walls 
of the heart varies directly as the blood-pressure 
in the arterial system, just as the size of the fur- 
nace flame did in the engine described above. 

The duration of the systole does, however, 
change with that of the pulse beat, in an unex- 
pected manner, varying in a as the cube root 
of the length of the beat ; and this law, taken in 
connection with a somewhat similar law arrived 
at from the measurement of cardiograph tracings, 
indicates that duration of diastole, or, in other 
words, time of repose for nutrition, influences the 
power of the ventricles, causing it to vary approxi- 
mately, as may be shown, as the square root of the 
length of the diastole. 

MrcroscoricaL (Feb. 4, Anniversary Meeting). 

Tue Report of the Council and the Treasurer's 
Statement of Accounts were submitted and 
adopted, and the officers and council for the 
ensuing year were elected. The annual address 
to the Society was delivered by the President, in 
the course of which, after reference to their pre- 
sent position and future prospects, he gave a 
critical review of the most important papers 
brought before their notice during the year; 
alluded to the microscopical apparatus exhibited 
at the Vienna Exhibition ; and concluded with 
obituary notices of Fellows deceased since the 
last annual meeting. 
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FINE ART. 


Dictionnaire du Mobilier frangais, de V Epoque 
Carlovingienne & la Renaissance. Par M. 
Viollet le Duc. (Paris: Morel.) 


Tunis work, of which the publication was 
commenced fifteen years ago, has been lately 
enlarged by a whole series of supplementary 
sheets, which enable us to judge how far the 
whole work will fulfil the promises made by 
the author in his first volume. After the 
first enthusiasm of the Romantic movement 
of 1830 had exhausted itself, so far as archi- 
tecture and the domestic arts were concerned, 
in a rage for restorations, collections, and 
imitations, some of the most intelligent 
leaders of the new school felt the need, if 
their work was not to degenerate into idle 
antiquarianism, for a general survey or 
analysis of the materials they had jointly 
collected, from which it was hoped that 
some ideas would detach themselves, and 
prove profitable to the arts in the name of 
which the collection had been undertaken. 

M. Viollet le Duc was pointed out, by the 
rare combination in his person of the talents 
of author and artist, for the leading part in 
the accomplishment of this task; and he 
promptly justified the confidence felt in him 
by the publication, in the form of adictionary, 
of aseries of articles, some of which had 
already appeared in the course of the paper 
warfare then raging between the Classic and 
the Gothic schools. 

I do not propose to criticise the ‘ Diction- 
naire d’Architecture,’ and only allude to it 
here for the sake of observing that the de- 
fects with which it was charged reappear 
in the present work without the other quali- 
ties by which they were redeemed and the 
success of the book justified. It was said 
that the ‘ Dictionnaire d’Architecture’ was 
not a dictionary, but an ingenious piece of 
special pleading on behalf of mediaevalism, 
-which half defeated its own object by the 
exaggeration that betrayed the writer’s 
bias. But this fault and the misconception 
involved in the title were forgotten in the 
admiration felt for the remarkable pages 
devoted to the words—which we take at 
random—construction, goiit, peinture. The 
author was full of his subject, and, even where 
his ideas seemed disputable, the reader was 
content to refrain from criticism in order to 
profit by the solid studies of which the 
result was laid before him. 

M. Viollet le Duc might have been satis- 
fied with the admiration freely lavished 
on his great work, and the authority it had 
given him; but his ambition seems from the 
first to have taken a wider range, and we find 
him beginning in his ‘ Entretien sur l’Archi- 
tecture’ to appeal to the authority acquired 
by his studies of mediaeval architecture in 
support of works on Greek and Roman art, 
which he had studied with much less care, 
and of the ‘ Dictionnaire raisonné du Mobilier 
francais de l’Epoque Carlovingienne 4 la 
Renaissance,’ which was announced immedi- 
ately after the success of the first dictionary, 
and of which the mere announcement added 
to his reputation as an architect the fame of 
a man of universal knowledge in matters 
relating to the Middle Ages. 

The title promised a full account of furni- 





ture, arms, utensils, clothes, jewellery, tools, 
and instruments of all kinds, which, equally 
interesting to the historian and to the artist, 
suggest the idea of an encyclopaedia, and 
would require the work of one. M. Viollet 
le Duc virtually promised an equivalent to 
the ‘Encyclopédie des Arts et Métiers’ of 
the last century, which was the work of a 
whole society of intelligent writers dealing 
with contemporary subjects, for which all the 
materials were at their disposal in abun- 
dance; while, in his case, the inherent diffi- 
culty of the task was aggravated by a com- 
parative dearth of materials. 

It is impossible not to be struck by the 
sameness in the collections and public mu- 
seums which furnished the greater part of 
the evidence on which he had torely. In 
spite of the immense sums expended, the 
enthusiasm of collectors, and the zeal and 
learning of most of those in charge of the 
museums, it has been found impossible to 
arrange the objects discovered in any instruc- 
tive order. The ravages of_time and human 
destructiveness have left lacwnae which for- 
bid classification,—certainly the definitive, 
absolute, classification of a dictionary. 

M. Viollet le Duc soon found himself con- 
fronted by this difficulty, which he had either 
not foreseen, or had reckoned upon evading 
by the help of a ready wit. Bya tod trans- 
parent stratagem, when notes or drawings 
failed him, the articles for which he had not 
materials were relegated on some pretext to 
another section or even to later volumes, the 
appearance of which has been delayed for 
more than ten years. Still, the attraction of 
his style and the cleverness of his illustrations 
enabled him to venture under these condi- 
tions upon a series of articles forming the 
alphabetical part of this volume, in which 
the objects at his disposal were discussed. 
This part was that least fitted for the band- 
to-mouth method of composition ‘followed 
by the author, while it had also to suffer 
from the consequences of his prodigious 
activity. Engaged at the same time in the 
publication of his ‘ Dictionary of Architec- 
ture,’ the preparation of his ‘ Entretiens,’ the 
numerous restorations he had undertaken, 
his duties as inspector of historical monu- 
men‘s, and finally the cabals and controver- 
sies in which he was engaged, by the envy 
of some and the severity of others,—he 
literally had not the leisure requisite for the 
satisfactory execution of all the work he had 
undertaken. 

If we further consider that he was often 
obliged, in order to economise the few hours 
borrowed from other engagements, to make 
use of such memoranda as he had at hand, 
embellishing a rapid sketch or amplifying a 
marginal note to furnish a page for his book 
or one of the seductive compositions with 
which it is illustrated ; and that in this way 
the help which he might have obtained in 
the work of compilation was lost to him, 
since his speculations could not be followed 
by assistants, and he had to do everything, 
down to the slightest sketch on the wood, for 
himself,—with the exception, that is, of a 
few plates in chromolithography and etching 
confided to M. Gaucherd, a colleague rather 
than a pupil, and to M. Caresse, a decorator 
of merit,—after making allowance for these 
difficulties, we shall be disposed rather to 





blame the undertaking itself than the man- 
ner of its execution. 

The work bears fatal traces of the cireum- 
stances of its composition. Almost evi 
page, and still more the loose pamphlets pub- 
lished from time to time, reflected with pain- 
ful fidelity the influences of the moment at 
which they were written. The reader has 
but to turn to the Dictionary itself, to receive 
this impression, the more fugitive when it is 
most frequently repeated. With the slightest 
acquaintance with the museums and the 
world of art in France, he will not fail to 
recognise, as in a reprint of newspaper 
articles, the dates of such incidents as the 
acquisition of the crowns of Guarrazar by 
the Musée de Cluny, the formation of the 
Musée des Ruines at Pierrefond, even—d- 
propos of arms of offence and defence—the 
late war ; all facts of passing interest, which 
enabled the author to fill his pages without 
betraying the scantiness of his data, the 
dearth of really instructive matter. 

._ All the words could not be as fortunate 
as ‘chaufferette,” which profited by the 
harvest of texts and drawings collected by 
Villars de Honnecourt ; more often, as with 
the word “ bidon,” there was a total want of 
contemporary examples, the place of which 
was supplied by long descriptions based on 
the analogy of a production of the seven- 
teenth century, to which it was impossible to 
ascribe any but a German origin; or again, 
as with the word “ seau,” instead of French 
instances, Italian examples are quoted, that 
happen to have been preserved in France or 
Germany. To distract attention from these 
failures, it was necessary to make a point 
sometimes, as at the word “ brouette,”’ and 
seize the fleeting occasion of defending the 
Middle Ages from the reproach of noi 
having invented a thing so useful, which 
some had thought to be no older than Pascal, 
without stopping to consider whether the 
word would not be more properly placed in 
the part reserved for tools and instruments. 

It is noticeable that out of the immense 
number of articles mentioned in the cata- 
logues of public museums and private col- 
lections, but a small proportion can be said 
to have their use and origin accurately as- 
certained. M. Viollet le Duc can scarcely 
be blamed for not having discovered all that 
was unknown in this direction, but he might 
at least have analysed the knowledge already 
possessed, and have put his readers in a 
position to distinguish between the objects 
of every-day use, and the professional chefs 
@euvre of which the existence was a 
matter of fancy or luxury. Instead of this, 
he has not only done little himself, but he 
has seemed to ignore the existence of several 
works bearing less ambitious titles than his 
own, but quite as well worth consulting. The 
only use he has thought fit to make of the 
publications of the bibliophile Jacob, of M. 
Louandre, of Shaw, and of Cundall, consists 
in the occasional appropriation—not always 
acknowledged—of drawings given by them. 
He has not included in his Dictionary a variety 
of useful information contained in the ‘ Arts 
Somptuaires,’ in ‘Les Arts au moyen Age et 
de la Renaissance,’ or again in the ‘ Livre d’or 
des Métiers,’ and he has not even been at the 
pains of harmonising his statements with 
those of other authorities with an equal title 
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to respect, or of explaining the grounds of 
his dissent when the fact is apparent. 

A word in conclusion on the subject of the 
drawings. All the illustrations of M. Viollet 
le Duc’s works have a uniform character, and 
are remarkable for a brilliant and novel man- 
ner which not only fascinated the public, but 
has even influenced a considerable number of 
contemporary artists whose work is more 
or less remotely connected with architecture. 
I believe, however, that the style which he has 
introduced is not one to be safely imitated, 
and, with few exceptions, his drawings ap- 
pear to me to be untrustworthy as authorities. 
The qualities which they possess are such as 
could only be of value in original works, while 
affectation and mannerism, dangers only to be 
avoided by a taste of great purity, too often 
threaten to obtrude; but however this may 
be, and though all original styles or man- 
nerisms were equally allowable, there can be 
only one way, that of simple fidelity, allowable 
in reproducing the work of others in order to 
transmit the expression of it to the public. 

In one of those articles in the ‘ Dictionnaire 
d’Architecture’ in which M. Viollet le Duc 
shows himself for what he is,—an artist and a 
thinker,—he says, “ Respect for the public is 
the first mark of taste in the artist who pro- 
duces a work, but sincerity is the best way of 
showing respect. If falsehood were ever 
permissible, it would be towards those whom 
we despise.” But to reason from the ideas 
of others after dressing them up to one’s own 
mind, to copy works of art so as to give them 
the character one chooses them to have, is a 
real act of treachery against confiding stu- 
dents, unworthy of an artist of merit, un- 
worthy even of a man of taste. Unfortu- 
nately M. Viollet le Duc seems to have lost 
sight of these truths which he had expressed 
so well himself, for the great majority of his 
drawings are in flagrant contradiction with 
them. The drawings are charming,—the 
favour with which they were received would 
otherwise be unaccountable,—but they lose in 
fidelity whatever they gain in skill and esprit. 
Ihave myself felt their fascination, and could 
only free myself from it with difficulty ; but 
after comparing many of the objects them- 
selves with his sketches, and consulting other 
works, English and German, from which the 
author has borrowed without much cere- 
mony, I became aware of the extent to which 
some of the objects he professes to reproduce 


are misrepresented, and how often cuts which 


are quoted as original authorities really re- 
present nothing but ingenious conjectures 
and unavowed restorations. Perhaps it will 
be said that his talent compelled him to em- 
bellish what he touched, but that is beside the 
question ; for even if the drawings contained 
an amount of refinement and .meaning of 
which the authors of the original work were 
unconscious, for better or worse the drawings 
are false to fact, and a dictionary does not 
want to be illustrated by imaginative com- 
positions. ; 

The art of every age has its mannerisms, 
and of no period is this so true as of the 
Middle Ages ; and every artist who has given 
much time to the imitation of the works of 
one date, finds an almost insuperable diffi- 
culty in breaking the habits which the hand 
acquires, and freeing himself from the control 
of formulae that are often applied uncon- 





sciously in copying fresh work of a different 
character. This is the case with M. Viollet 
le Duc’s drawings. In his attempt to seize 
the character of the object before him, he has 
sometimes applied, in spite of differences of 
date, the manner which he had fuund suc- 
cessful with works of the thirteenth century, 
and sometimes debased the same manner 
when he wished to produce a different effect, 
still however retaining enough of it to pro- 
duce a painful feeling of monotony and 
unfaithfulness. 

To sum up: the ‘ Mobilier’ has been pro- 
mised, written and published with a levity 
not to have been expected from an artist of 
M. Viollet le Duc’s importance ; it is the re- 
sult of an imprudent promise, an engagement 
entered into when his reputation was less 
firmly established than now, fulfilled too late 
for it in any case to have added to his 
reputation, and, we must add, fulfilled 
too carelessly not to detract from it in the 
minds of those who will find themselves 
misled by his work unless, before consulting 
it, they are on their guard against the errors 
it may suggest. C. Cuavver. 





THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


Tuts is the tenth annual exhibition of Water- 
colours at the Dudley Gallery, and the critic 
knows what he has to expect there. In previous 
years he has been not unfrequently gratified, and 
sometimes interested. He anticipates finding a few 
works, but only a few, aiming at poetic subject- 
matter, and more especially poetic style: a on 
proportion of landscape and other “ bits” showing 
a good eye for effect and for the picturesque, and 
abundant manual tact ; and, even after, these, not 
many things that are absolutely stupid or incom- 
petent, but also not many that have any strong 
significance. There is mostly a good amount of 
point in these exhibitions, but no wide scope. The 
present one is barely up to the average. It con- 
tains very little that can remain on the memory, 
as did, fof instance, the pictures of Mr. Burne 
Jones last year, or the Antigone of Mrs. Stillman. 
Mr. Crane and Miss Boyd contribute the works 
of highest poetic appeal this time. Winter and 
Spring is Mr. Crane’s subject: Mr. Jones has been 
his model of style. Spring, a very tall woman 
dressed in full-tinted yellowish green, is engaged 
in wreathing with flowers the walls of a semi- 
ruinous classic villa: Winter, also a female figure, 
robed in sombre grey, and seated on the step of 
the building, sees that she must go. This is fairly 
well conceived, and there is a certain lyrical zlow 
and choiceness in the carrying out of the idea 
which harmonises the manner with the matter. 
But painters of the knot to which Mr. Crane 
belongs are—in their ideal compositions, at an 
rate—too much afraid of clear lucid colour, thoug’ 
they all are, or aim at being, colourists, In another 
picture by Mr. Crane, Mother and Child, clear 
colour does indeed appear in the conspicuous pink 
dress, but not with a very happy result. In the 
first-cited work, Spring has flesh of the hue of 
brownish brick-dust—no “ carnations” to speak of ; 
the very almond-tree which proclaims her advent 
—that most exquisite sevelatien of renascent 
luxury of life amid the skeletons of last year’s 
leaving—is dim and obfuscated. A London al- 
mond-tree that has lived for ten or twelve days 
exposed to smoke and grime would compare with 
it to advantage. Miss Boyd has got hold of a 
higher though less strictly ideal subject than Mr. 
Crane—higher, because imbued with human and 
legendary life, not merely embodying an abstract 
impersonation. She paints Taliesn the Bard 
hearing his deceased Master's harp playing as it 
hung upon the wall: “T hear again the sound of 
the songs of other years.”" Taliesin is created by 





the hearth, a man in the full vigour of completed 
youth, and two women are with him, in strong 
flame-light: in moonlight, mysterious but vivid 
too, the ancient master, the Bard buried years ago, 
has returned to the chamber, and strikes a thrilling 
and startling chord. He is grim, with his t 
beard, and sinewy arms and hands, and head 
thrown back, as the olden inspiration courses 
through him anew. Taliesin knows whose hand 
that must be upon the harp. Miss Boyd has been 
more intent, and rightly so, upon giving the 
antique half-barbarous force and remoteness to 
this work than upon conferring grace on its com- 
position, or finish on its workmanship: its spirit 
was to be one of awe, not of sightliness, not indeed 
that the two aims need be incompatible. It is 
entitled to that much-abused epithet “ weird.” 
The Israelites gathering Manna of Mr. Clifford is 
a far more painstaking production than the pre- 
ceding two, showing much attentive study in the 
drawing and posing. In feeling, it is a sort of 
cross between the classical and the religious, and 
not exactly satisfactory. The manna-gatherers go 
about their work almost as if it were a sacred rite 
—an ev for self-examination, and recuetlle- 
ment. This is not the sort of way the stiffnecked 

neration are likely to have provided their meals, 
in point of fact; nor is it the kind of advantage to 
which a vigorous painter would have turned the 
subject, for pictorial purposes. We have got a long 
distance away from old Bassano and his likes. 
Mr. Bateman is an artist whom we naturally couple 
with Mr, Clifford. There is purity of sentiment 
and method in his contribution named Reading of 
Love, he being by: some women thus occupied, 
and Cupid sx proprid persond, visibly invisible in 
the opposite compartment of the picture. Such 
work is, however, a sufliciently unnatural hybrid 
between Mr. Dante Rossetti or Mr. Burne Jones, 
and Overbeck or Fra Angelico. We cannot accept 
it as genuine subject or spontaneous treatment ; 
it is the product of a mind which supposes some- 
thing about passion, poetry, and castigation, and 
mixes these extraneous elements as best it can into 
a too insipid kind of curds-and-whey. If the 
recipient objects that he is not fond of the whey 
at the top, the caterer speaks up for the curds at 
the bottom, but possibly with no greater accept- 
ance. Mr. Adrian Stokes sends a little picture, 
In Spring Time, representing a young girl by a 
budding apple-bough. It has a good deal of bril- 
liancy, Je no lack of style: Mr. Mason and Mr. 
Walker are probably the painters of Mr. Stokes’s 
predilection, 


Mr. Townley Green is one of the leading ex- 
hibitors. His picture is named The End of the 
Journey, and represents a young country-gentleman 
and his wife, of about the close of ‘Tast century, 
coming up to town by the Bath coach: they are 
entering the courtyard of the old-fashioned inn, 
and the landlord advances to do the honours of 
his house, rubbing an obsequious pair of hands. 
This is a work of much even excellence of 
performance: everything is nicely touched and 
nicély realised; nothing is in excess, unless 
it be the demi-tint—itself the very embiem 
of moderation and the via media. This is a 
good specimen of the highly educated tact 
(observant and spirited in a way, and yet 
withheld from really vigorous performance by a 
certain half-heartiness and reluctance) which is 
characteristic of a section of our present English 
School, and especially of Dudley Gallery contribu- 
tors. Mr. Brewtnall may be classed in the some 
category. His principal work here, Called before 
the Curtain, shows how hard-driven our painters 
of social genre now are for a subject ; nothing can 
well be less pictorial than such a literal rendering 
of an actress and the actor who has led her for- 
ward before the curtain, picking up bouquets. A 
small—not to say an insignificant—work by this 
artist, A Stirrup Cup, is a very obvious reflex 
from Meissonnier, who is indeed, in some respects, 
the ideal master of this school. Mr. Macbeth is 
not at his best in The Vale of Health, Hampstead, 
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which is rather a figure-piece with landscape 
background than a landscape proper. Late winter 
or earliest spring gives a character to the scene, 
but lends it no charm, as here treated: lights and 
shadows are discarded, and a scarified monotony 
of tint rules over all. There is perception of truth, 
but a wilfully graceless perception. The figures 
here are more satisfactory than those in another 

icture from the same hand, Evening Practice. 

r. Poynter sends a Portrait of F. Hugh Bell, 
Esq., and Daughter. The painter’s name is a 

arantee for much solidity of accomplishment 
in the work, which is not, however, among his 
more attractive productions though the ye 
are given with spirit. Four small landscape 
studies by this painter are on the walls; thiee of 
them are but slight records, yet all four are well 
above triviality. 

The following figure-subjects should also be ob- 
served. Bergen Fish-Market, by J. Reed Dickin- 
son, containing a great number of figures, cleverly 
and rapidly touched off. The Gentle Craft, by 
John Parker, a fair specimen of a style in whic 
Mr. Herkomer has proved himself to excel. By 
Mr. Knewstub, Violin-Player, a handsome little 
girl, of some six years or less, painted with a sense of 
beauty, and even of grandeur, but with something 
too juice-like in the key of colour, and too clotted 
in handling; also Her Majesty—Children at Play, 
markéd by a like kind of merit. Miss Phillott has 
taken her theme from the last couplet of Keats’s 
Endymion :— 

* Peona went 
Home through the gloomy wood in wonderment.” 


We see Endymion’s sister traversing the forest, 
with its pine-trunks red here and there in 
sunset ; the poetical subject has been felt fairly 
enough to make the choice of it creditable, and 
not damaging, to Miss Phillott. Another lady, 
Miss Elizabeth Thompson, exhibits The Ferry— 
French Prisoners of War, 1870; painted with great 
brightness and precision —a noticeable success. 
The prisoners are chiefly Turcos, who kill the 
time with such grins and badinage as they can 
muster. From Mr. J. C. Moore come three sepa- 
rate portraits of children. We like best of these 
Isabel, Daughter of John Roget, Esq., demure in 
her chubbiness: but in all the examples the 
handling is rather slim and faint. Mr. E. Buck- 
man tries what can be done in the Decorative 
Treatment of Modern Subjects: No. 1, English 
Sports, Football. These hulking athletics are not 
exactly the kind of modern subjects that we 
should wish to see pourtrayed : but Mr. Buckman’s 
attempt was a difficult one, and the measure of 
his success in it claims some recognition. The 
faces are all very blank. A Young Greek Woman 
is the best work we remember from Miss Edith 
Martineau’s hand; carefully executed, and not 
wanting in that fulness of mould which pertains 
to the higher class of such treatments. An Old 
Song, by Mr. Hennessy—a lady in the costume of 
1810 or thereabouts—is agreeably though rather 
gawkily done. We can hardly give the same term 
of praise to The Old Squire, by Mr. C. Napier 
Henry ; “agreeable” is not the word for the faces 
of the squire’s daughters, who accompany him in 
his boat on a fishing excursion, and one of whom 
has just hooked a fish. Of course, however, the 
work has much force and straightforward reali- 
sation, or it would not be Mr. Henry’s. Al Fresco 
Amusements is the rather silly name bestowed by 
Mr. F. Smith upon a picture of a Punch show by 
gaslight: the hilarious expressions of the lookers- 
on, adequately varied, but with a right air of 
consent and a common motive, are very cleverly 
caught. Two bright water-colours by Louis Leloir 
hang close together,—Pretty Cockatoo, and A 
Moorish Lady. The painter is not afraid of very 
strong local tints of red, &c. in his draperies 
and other material; and his contributions, 
more especially the second, show a deal of skill, 
in a way appreciably different from the English 
practice. Worn Out is a faithful well-managed 
study of an old cottage-woman by F, G, Cotman ; 





and In the Arsu Bazaar, Cairo, an Oriental study 
of somewhat similar qualities, spite of the very 
different externals of the scene, by Charles 
Robertson. Dan Cupid, by Mr. George McCulloch, 
hangs at such a height that we cannot examine it ; 
but there seems to be in it a something of fancy 
and of style that should have secured the work a 
better place. Similar superiority of feeling appears 
in the Cnduenaiedir by this gentleman, A Weird 
Stem, Burnham Beeches. The Portrait of Master 
Walter Hill, by Mr. E. R. Hughes, shows us a boy 
in blue, standing on one of the steps of the garden- 
door: on another a cat is seated. The boy’s face 
lacks delicacy of execution: but the subject is well 
got together as a whole, principal and accessories 
combined. 

We reserve the landscapes in this Gallery for 
another notice. 

W. M. Rosserrr. 


“ROUGH AND READY,” AT THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 


A DRAMATIC writer may a be animated 
by one of three objects. He may aim at im- 
pressing the public mind with some idea (moral, 
political, or social) through the medium of the 
stage; or he may be ambitious of sending his 
name down to posterity as the author of some 
sterling work; or he may write a play with the 
view of giving some living actor or actors an 
opportunity of displaying their talents in the 
representation of characters composed expressly 
for them. Mr. Craven and Mr. Robertson are 
examples of the last class. But it is difficult to 
tell which of these motives inspired Mr, Meritt, 
whose Rough and Ready, was produced at the 
Adelphi on Saturday night. The only moral that 
can be drawn from the piece is that an un- 
mitigated scamp, who ill-treats his brother and 
insults his mother through the course of three 
long acts, and who, during that time, does 
not interest the audience by the display of one 
redeeming quality, may, by an ungracious and 
clumsy apology at the close of the last scene, not 
only escape the consequences of his misconduct, 
but be rewarded with considerable wealth and the 
hand of an attractive girl. That the play can 
make a reputation for its author, or enhance that 
of any actor in it, is not probable. 

The plot, which is obviously borrowed from one of 
the latest works of Lord Lytton, is briefly this, A 
rich widow lady has two sons: one (by a secret 
marriage), whom she believes dead ; the other by 
a second marriage, whom she brings up as the 
heir to a considerable fortune, gratifying every 
whim, and permitting every extravagance that his 
false position may lead him to indulge in. The 
elder and unknown son occupies the position of a 
gamekeeper on his mother’s estate, from which he is 
suddenly discharged through the jealousy and dis- 
like of his younger brother; the good-looking game- 
keeper having captivated the heart of his brother’s 

retty and dependent niece, with whom both 
oe are in love. The gamekeeper fights his 
way to fortune, notwithstanding the persecution 
he is subjected to from his unknown mother and 
brother (persecution which at last takes the form 
of accusing him of larceny and breach of trust), 
and finally, upon discovering his birth and re- 
covering his estates, he generously makes over half 
of them to the brother who has struggled to de- 
prive him of his property and his cousin’s love. 

Mr. Billington’s rendering of the “ Rightful 
Heir” was sufficiently genuine and hearty to 
enlist the sympathy and applause of the audience, 
and his delivery of the sentiments entrusted to the 
honest Yorkshireman was forcible, although in the 
second act he allowed himself to be carried very 
much too far. Mrs. Billington enacts the Mother ; 
and she is wanting in the softness and pathos re- 
quired by the part ; but it is only just to say that 
to her the piece will probably owe any success it 
may obtain. Her acting in the scene where she 
discovers that her secret is known, and changes 
her sobs to hysterical laughter, is decidedly the 





most effective in the play. 
in the unthankful part of the yo brother. 
Mr. McIntyre, who takes a subordinate but amusing 
part, would be a greater success if he did not 
imitate the gestures of a villain in melodrama. 
Miss Ellen Meyrick plays the cousin. It is stated 
to be ae ww, in London, Her 
ance is ladylike, but the part gives no scope for dis- 
playing any ability the actress may po 

The piece—though, as we have said, not likely 
to make a reputation—is not without merit; the 
dialogue being occasionally smart and the situa- 
tions dramatic. The author may write a better 
play ; and if he does, he might well forego some 
peculiarities which occur in this one. Everything 
takes place at a lapse of three years: three years 
between the ages of the brothers, three years 
between each act, three years during the legal 
proceedings. Also—another detail—the actors 
and actresses spend an unnece time in giving 
each other roses, irrespective of the season of the 
ear. In conclusion, Rough and Ready is not 
ikely to be more than a tempo success in 
London, but it may, and probably will, retain its 
popularity in the provinces, 


Mr. Manton does well 


Isaac Bristow. 





RECENT CRITICISM ON DRAMATIC ART. 

In her article on “Art in its Dramatic As- 
pects,” in the new number of the Contemporary 
Review, Lady Pollock gives us some reminiscences 
of recent visits to the Théatre Francais, and takes 
the opportunity to put in a plea for State aid to 
the acted drama. She rightly implies that the 
laws of the Théatre Francais are the only ones 
which can ensure among actors any great variety 
of accomplishment, and laments the conditions 
under which it is possible in London for an actor 
to fatigue himself and deteriorate his power by 
playing a part for three hundred nights because 
it happens to be successful. The traditions of 
the Théitre Francais, she justly adds, tend to 
make the result of a great actor's art a less 
ephemeral thing than it is generally known to be. 
When a dramatic artist, attached to such a 
theatre, throws new light on a character, the 
light never quite goes out, even when the artist 
dies. It is cherished by pupils and confréres. It 
might have been observed in the course of the article 
that since the days of the patent theatres there 
has ceased with us to be that continual accumula- 
tion of stage tradition which, so long as it does 
not overpower and repress individual effort, is of 
incalculable value to our performances. Of every 
part in Shakspere and Sheridan we have tradi- 
tions, we suppose ; but they no longer gather round 
Modern Comedy, even when Modern Comedy is 
good enough to justify them. 

Though Lady Pollock’s appreciation of several 
of the artists of the Théitre Francais is s , 
thetic and vivid, that portion of her eots op 
voted to living actors and writers will not find, 
perhaps, such general acceptance as the part on 
which we have already commented. Writing for 
those who know the admirable works of Emile 
Augier, she may make her meaning understood 
without doing him an injustice, but the too brief 
way in which she avers that his name “ has pro- 
tected a corrupt taste neither worthy of himself 
._. « . norin harmony with the position of the 
Frangais,” fails to inform the uninformed of the 
exact position which his least successful pieces 
occupy relatively to his most successful, and fails 
to imply that M. Augier is in truth the most 
artistic and profound of living writers for the 
theatre. Personally, we should quarrel a little— 
but that is a small affair—with her estimate of 
Delaunay and Mounet-Sully, the actors, though in 
the main that is doubtless correct. Moreover, her 
whole criticism puts before the English public, ina 
popular, readable way, the manner of excellence to 
which the ex of the Frangais are so well 
accustomed. M. Talbot she quite truly describes 
as “not a sympathetic actor.” But she is s0 
much less sure of her ground when she discusses 
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Mademoiselle Sara Bernhardt that one almost 
imagines that her opportunities of o ing that 
actress must have been confined to Madlle. 
Bernhardt’s recent days at the Francais. To such 
qualities as Mdlle. Bernhardt has been able 
to show in the im mation of the heroines of 
Racine, the writer of the article does justice ; but 
had Lady Pollock seen Mdlle. Bernhardt in 
L’Autre of Georges Sand, or in the exquisite one- 


act m Jean-Marie of André Theuriet, she 
could hardly have written that “ tenderness 
is not her ¢ teristic.” It would be scarcely 


too much to say that the tenderness and simplicity 
of pathos of Mdlle. Bernhardt’s performance in the 
short poetical piece we have named last, are wholl 
candialle by any acivess now on the Frenc 
stage. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE number of interesting concerts given during 
the past fortnight has been so great, and the ys 
which can be spared for their record in these 
columns is comparatively so limited, that the 
most salient points only can be touched upon. 
Those who wish for fuller details can find them 
in the papers more exclusively devoted to musical 
matters. 

Taking the recent performances in the order of 
date, the first to be mentioned is the opening con- 
cert of the second season of the British Orchestral 
‘Society, = bag place at “er ox ge Hall on 
the 22nd ult. e programme, though containing 
only one absolute fam. saa brilliant and clever 
“Saltarello” by Mr. Hamilton Clarke—was well- 
selected and interesting. 

A picked band of some seventy-five of the best 
instrumentalists in London was assembled under 
the baton of Mr. George Mount, the conductor of 
the society. As regards its individual composi- 
tion, it could scarcely have been improved ; and it 
might naturally have been anticipated that its 
performances would have been of no ordinary 
excellence. Truth, however, compels us to state 
that the reverse was the case. e quality of 
tone of the strings was ificent, while the 
wind left nothing to be desired ; but nee 
no amount of individual skill will suffice by itself 
to produce a satisfactory ensemble; and Mr. 
Mount, who is, we believe, a skilful musician, 
seems lacking in the power of imparting point, and 
what is technically termed “ »” to the works 
executed under his direction. In addition to this, 
nearly all the instrumental music was taken by 
him decid:dly too slow. A more unsatisfactory 
rendering of the “ Eroica” i yd it has never 
been our misfortune to hear. Not only was it in 
many parts coarse, thus destroying in places the 
balance of the instrumentation, and rendering the 
subjects at times altogether confused, but it Was 
taken at such a deliberate pace that the perform- 
ance actually lasted fifty-five minutes! The first 
movement especially (marked by Beethoven allegro 
‘con aa played almost as an andante, and without 
a particle of brilliancy, was at first tedious, and at 
last exasperating. On the other hand, it is only 
just to the conductor and the band to say that the 
scherzo was splendidly given, with all requisite 

fire and delicacy. But this one movement onl 
made the shortcomings of the rest of the wor 
more striking by contrast, and increased the — 
that, with such capacities as the orchestra dis- 
played, so indifferent a performance of Beethoven’s 
— should have been presented to the 
pu 


The other principal features of the evening were 
Bennett's charming (though very Mendelssohnian) 
Overture to Les Naiades, and Mozart’s rarely- 

concerto in E flat for two pianos, well played 

Miss Linda Scates and Mr. Walter Macfarren. 

vocal music was contributed by Miss Edith 
= and Miss Augusta Roche. 

the following evening the third concert of 

the Wagner Society took place, into which a new 
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feature was introduced by the addition, for the first 
time at these concerts, of a chorus to the orchestra. 
It must be admitted that this chorus, though full of 
spirit and animated by the best intentions, is at 
present somewhat rough; but every allowance 
should be made for a first appearance; and in- 
creased familiarity with Wagner's music - will 
doubtless bring greater finish and refinement to 
the performance. The idea is an excellent one; 
for there are many pieces from Wagner's operas, 
especially the earlier ones, for the proper presenta- 
tion of which a chorus is an absolute necessity. 
With the exception of two marches by Schubert, 
for orchestra by Liszt, with which the 
concert opened, the entire programme was selected 
from the works of Wagner. 
The selections given at this concert were 
taken from three of his operas—the Meister- 
singer, Tannhduser, and Der Fliegende Holliénder. 


These were presented in the order we have 
given, this being, as many of our readers 
will be aware, the reverse of the chronological 


sequence of the works. Musical reasons, however, 
justified this arrangement, as the two pieces given 
from the Meisterstnger were much more eflective 
where they were placed than they would have 
been at the end of the concert. They were two 
short chorales—the first that which in the opera 
immediately follows the overture, and in which 
the organ is combined with the voices and 
orchestra with remarkably fine effect ; the second, 
the “ Wach’ auf,” from the third act. The subject 
of the latter is introduced by the composer in the 
prelude to this act, which has been two or three 
times performed at these concerts. Though, like 
all Wagner's music, especially in his later operas, 
these little pieces lost much of their effect by 
separation from their context and the absence of 
stage accessories, they nevertheless created a great 
impression, the second being warmly re-demanded. 
Both were well sung by the chorus. 

The extracts from Tannhduser were three in 
number. First came the shepherd's song, and 
chorus of pilgrims from the first act. On the 
resent occasion accompaniments were added to 

th song and chorus, which in the original are 
unaccompanied except by the corno inglese, which 
represents the shepherd’s pipe,—a step which 
was undoubtedly judicious, as some of the modu- 
lations in the hymn (those beginning at the words 
“Ach schwer driickt mich der Siinden Last,” 
which in a different tempo are also found in 
the introduction to the overture) are of great 
difficulty ; and to judge from the somewhat 
uncertain way in which, even with the help 
of the orchestra, they were performed, it is 
highly probable that, had the voices been left to 
themselves, a break-down might have been the 
result. The second piece from the same opera 
was the final chorus, which was much better sung 
than the preceding number ; after which was given 
the favourite march and chorus from the second 
act. This is one of the most popular of Wagner’s 
compositions, but, though full of beauty, by no 
means one of the most original, the influence of 
Weber being distinctly traceable in the leading 
theme. Asa masterly piece of instrumental 
colouring it has seldom been surpassed, even by 
Wagner himself. 

The remainder of the concert was occupied by 
a large selection from Der Fliegende Hollinder— 
Wagner's second opera, and the only one which 
has at present foynd its way to the stage in this 
country. It is the natural result of Wagner's 
musical theories and method of composition that 
his earlier works should be those the music of 
which is most fitted for transplantation from the 
theatre to the concert-room ; and, accordingly, the 
present selection was, from an abstractly musical 
point of view, the most successful portion of the 
concert. These were, on the whole, very well 
iven, the solo parts being taken by Mdlle. Nita 

aetano, Mr. Barnard Lane, and Signor Gustave 
Garcia. Space, however, forbids our entering into 
further details, 





That the programmes of the society have shown 
no falling off in excellence will be evident from 
the above remarks. An equally interesting selec- 
tion is announced for the fourth concert, when, 
besides other works, no less than nine pieces from 

m are promised. 

At the Orystal Palace Saturday Concerts the 
most important novelty produced during the past 
fortnight has been a concert for o and 
orchestra from the pen of one of the most talented 
of our younger composers—Mr, Henry Gadsby. 
The combination of the “king of instruments” 
with the band was a common enough one a 
cent ago. Handel’s organ concertos are 
well known to all organists; but since his 
time both the organ and the orchestra have 
eg such changes, and the resources of 
both have been so enlarged, that no comparison 
is possible between these works and “concertos ” 
in the modern sense of the term. Moreover, of 
all solo instruments, the organ, from its very 
nature, is the most difficult to be made to amal- 

mate with other tone-colours. Hector Berlioz, 
in his work on “ Instrumentation,” compares the 
organ and orchestra to Pope and Emperor—the 
y ee and the temporal monarchs—and says 
that the effect of their combination is mutually to 
obscure one another. Undoubtedly a consider- 
able amount of tact is requisite both on the 
part of composer and performer to render the 
alliance acceptable ; but that the task is not an 
impossible one was proved conclusively on the 

resent occasion. Mr. Gadsby’s work is, we be- 
ieve, with one single exception, the only concerto 
for the organ written in modern forms and for our 
present orchestra. It consists of the orthodox 
three movements, commencing with an allegro 
constructed on very pleasing themes, the second 
subject being really charming. Many of the 
combinations of the solo instrument with the 
band are most effective and novel. Not less in- 
teresting is the succeeding Larghetto, founded 
upon a suave and graceful melody, and most 
delicately scored. The finale is, from an ab- 
stractly musical point of view, less striking than 
its predecessors, but it is full of fire and spirit, and 
brings the work to a brilliant conclusion. There 
is comparatively little contrapuntal writing in the 
concerto; and the organ being par. excellence 
the exponent of counterpoint, somewhat more 
might have been advantageously introduced. This, 
however, is a mere matter of opinion, and 
all who heard the work on Saturday will 
agree with us that it is one which reflects the 
greatest credit on its composer, and which deserves 
to be heard again. The solo part was played by 
Dr. Stainer, the organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
who as a performer has very few equals and no 
superiors. The great charm of his playing, to 
ourselves at least, is its entire self-abnegation. 
When we hear Dr, Stainer, it is always the com- 
poser and never the performer who comes to the 
front. A more perfectly artistic rendering of the 
solo part of the concerto its composer could not 
have desired, and the orchestral portion of the 
work, under Mr. Manns’s direction, was given with 
a precision and spirit to be heard nowhere as at the 
Crystal Palace. Mr. Gadsby was called forward 
at the end of the performance, and warmly and 
deservedly applauded. 

The symphonies produced have been Haydn's 
little-known one in E minor, and Schumann’s No. 
1 in B flat. Mention ought also to be made of the 
exquisite performance last Saturday by Madame 
Norman-Néruda of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto. 
With respect to Mr. Macfarren’s overture to St. 
John the Baptist, also brought forward on that 
occasion, a final opinion must be deferred until 
the opportunity promised by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society is given of hearing the piece in its proper 
connexion with the oratorio. To-day Handel’s 
“ Theodora ” is to be given. 

The interest of the Monday Popular Concerts 
is more than sustained by the excellent variety 
of the programmes, for which all lovers of music 
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will heartily thank Mr. Chappell. Last Monday 
week the’ piece de résistance was Brahms’s great 
pianoforte quartet in G minor, heard on this 
occasion for the first—it may safely be pre- 
dicted not for the last—time at these con- 
certs. To any of the audience who might 
have been unacquainted with Brahms’s music a 
first introduction to it could hardly have been 
made under more favourable circumstances, for 
the present quartet, the first of two which he has 
published for the piano with stringed instruments, 
ranks indisputably among his most original and 
successful creations. Lasting, as it does, some 
forty minutes in performance, it may perhaps to 
many hearers seem too long; but nothing is a 
more fallacious test of the length of a piece than 
its mere duration reckoned by the clock. Pieces 
might be named not half the absolute length of 
the present one which are far more tedious to listen 
to. The real question is whether what the composer 
has to say is worth the time he takes to say it ; and 
in the case of Brahms’s quartet the question can 
fairly be answered in the affirmative. The work 
consists of four movements, each laid out on the 
largest scale, but so full of power and imagination, 
and so overflowing with delightful melody, that 
the attention and interest of the hearer are main- 
tained to the last bar. The first allegro might be 
described as a series of surprises; each fresh 
theme is so novel, so unexpected, yet in such per- 
fect keeping with the general design of the whole 
movement. The second movement, an intermezzo 
in © minor, which replaces the usual scherzo, has 
a quaint wild beauty which is irresistible ; and the 
use throughout of the sordino (mute) for the 
violin, but not for the other instruments, gives 
a most peculiar, half-shadowy colouring to the 
music. ‘The various episodical subjects, too, espe- 
cially that in F minor for the violin (p. 21 of the 
printed score), are most attractive. No less beau- 
tiful is the following andante con moto in E flat, 
the flowing melody of which seems like a re- 
flexion (not an imitation) of the spirit of 
Beethoven and Schumann; while the middle por- 
tion of the movement, in such sharply-defined 
contrast to the principal theme, counteracts any 
feeling of length which might otherwise result 
from the ample development of the vere The 
final Rondo alla Zingarese, with its marked rhythm 
and striking prevalence of three-bar phrases, is 
fully worthy of the rest of the work. 

The performance (it is almost superfluous to say, 
in speaking of a “Monday Popular”) was perfection 
itself. The difficult pianoforte part was in the 
safe hands of Mr. Charles Hallé, who played with 
all his usual finish and more than his usual fire ; 
and he was admirably supported by Madame 
Norman-Néruda, Herr Straus, and Signor Piatti. 
The work was most warmly received, and the per- 
formers recalled at its close. 

At the last concert no less than three out of 
the four instrumental pieces were new to the 
frequenters of the “Monday Populars.” These 
were a string quintet in EK minor, by George 
Onslow, the first movement of which is somewhat 
dry, but the rest of the work very interesting. It 
gives on the whole, however, like most of its 
composer’s works, the impression of coming from 
the head rather than the heart. The second 
novelty was a sonata for violoncello by Veracini, 
admirably played by Signor Piatti, and full of 
quaint and old-fashioned beauty ; and the concert 
concluded with Rubinstein’s fine piano trio in B 
flat, Op. 52. Though in places diffuse, this is on 
the whole one of its wpenornd a ae the 
adagio and scherzo being particularly fine. It was 
shane to perfection by Dr. Biilow, han. Sainton, 
and Signor Piatti. Dr. Biilow’s solo was the 
“ Adieu, Absence, and Return” sonata of Beetho- 
ven, which he gave with such effect, that he was 
compelled to return and accept an encore. He 
chose the second movement of Beethoven’s sonata 
in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3, his rendering of which 
was one of the most marvellous pieces of staccato 
playing ever listened to. The singer at this con- 





cert was Mr. Santley ; and as an indication of the 
temper of the audience it should be mentioned 
that in the course of the evening there were no 
less than four encores. 


EBENEZER PRovt. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Armstrong has recently completed a work 
which is not only the most important as to size 
which we have bo - ee from his ee but, 
as rds technical excellence, passes, perhaps, 
teapot the point which he has hitherto touched. 
The subject of this picture is a single female 
figure, an English nineteenth-century reading of 
the eternal Aphrodite. The composition has been 
already worked out by Mr. Armstrong on a small 
scale in a picture in the possession of Mr. West- 
lake ; but in the present work he has made consi- 
derable modifications of the original design, both 
in the general treatment and details. He has 
draped his subject in gauze so transparent in tex- 
ture that the modelling of the surface beneath 
(which has been carried to a high a of finish) 
is clearly visible. She stands on the elevation of 
two white marble steps, and leans to the left 
against the high arm of a marble seat; a wall 
patterned over with the delicate blooms of an 
apricot tree rises immediately behind. The base 
of this wall is embedded in a thickset border of 
double red anemones and violets, which accentu- 
ates the standing line and throws into relief the 
firmly-planted shapely feet; over the edge above, 
the leaves and fruit of a lemon grove fill the space 
to the utmost limits, where but a few touches of 
faint blue show through the clustering foliage. A 
line of crimson wound about the head sets it free 
against the branches, and repeats the tint of the 
flowers below. The yellow of the lemons is car- 
ried out into the picture by a scarf of the same 
colour, which, wound about the right shoulder, 
falls away at the back, to be caught up at last in 
close folds by the left hand. A basket gathered 
full of crimson blossoms let slip from this hand 
has fallen on the seat beneath. An air of dream- 
ing languor pervades the whole attitude and ex- 
pression, the eyes cast down, see, without seeing, 
the dark gleaming tortoise on the second step 
cr:wling slowly towards the water unseen, the 
presence of which is suggested by the sharp 
spears and foliated flowers of yellow and purple 
brown iris, which thrust themselves up from the 
lower left-hand corner, But it is as a;whole that 
we see this dreaming woman and the chosen 
surroundings in which she is fitly enframed. All 
the harmonies of colour and play of lines tend 
insensibly to bring into relief the broad sweep of 
the downward curve which passes from the 
inclined turn of the head on the long neck, 
through the supple outward bend of the right hip, 
down to where the feet have found their hold. 
The proportions of the figure are, as usual with 
this painter, lengthy, even beyond what an accu- 
rately just perception of natural beauty would, we 
think, allow. But this defect, which is a blemish 
from a purely academic point of view, does not 
greatly vex the eye in an invention of which the 
sentiment and intention are, as in the present in- 
stance, truly artistic. And as the work in ques- 
tion has a set decorative purpose, the composition 
has necessarily been laid down in reference to the 
proportions of the given space, under the which 
conditions greater l’cence may be taken in em- 
loying the proportions of the figure than would 
be legitimate’ under other circumstances. The 
relief is studiously low throughout. This, too, is 
a usual quality with Mr. Armstrong, and one 
which seems to present a stumbling-block to the 
neral public, who, looking always to be startled 
y the appearance of solid em cannot ad- 
just the eye to perceive modelling which aims at 
subtle indication, or ‘appreciate that refinement of 
quality which is a special attribute of work in 
which the artist has sought the full number of 
required equivalents within a tone scale of limited 
compass. A method of treatment which has a 


‘| in the amount of pictorial effect 





special fitness when employed for decorative.pur- 
poses, and which is valuable precisely for those 
qualities of lowness in relief, and unity with 
breadth of tone, which cause it to appear wanting 
esired by the 
general public. This picture is, we believe, the 
property of Mr. Eustace Smith. . 
Tue Art Museum at Cologne was indebted last 
year to Councillor Dagobert Oppenheim, for the 
resentation of an admirable portrait of Karl 
abritius (1624-1654), which shows advantage-~ 
ously the master’s special Rembrandt-like power. 
A fresh and well-preserved picture of the Chase 
of the Calydonian Boar, by some disciple of 
ubens’ if not by the master himself, was also 
presented to the institution by Herr Leonardt, 
when he broke up his well-known collection. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE advertise for the 25th, 26th, 
and 27th of this month, the remaining portion of 
the collection of Mr. OC. W. Reynolds. It con- 
tains some splendid examples of the faience of 
Rouen, Moustiers, and other interesting French 
manufactures, his fine vases of Le Nove, unique 
of their kind, and much that is curious in Liver- 
ng transfer, on jugs and mugs, with inscriptions. 

r. Reynolds’s collection of pottery consisted of 
perhaps the most complete series that has been 
ever formed of different manufacturers and their 
marts, and it is much to be regretted that: it was 
not secured for South Kensington, to which it was 
offered, in the first instance, on most liberal 
terms. 

Her Masesty’s Commissioners for the Exhi- 
bition of 1851 are fast bringing their annual 
Exhibition at South Kensington into contempt. 
In 1871 and 1872 they presented exhibitors and 
those who had rendered valuable services to the 
Exhibition with a printed certificate, which, if 
not original in design, was at least artistically 
correct. But it was objected to as not only mean 
and shabby, but inconvenient in form and perish- 
able. It was accordingly determined that for the 
future a medal shoul given in place of the 
paper certificate. This has now been issued to all 
who took part in last year’s Exhibition ; and it 
is v4 impossible, except by an examina- © 
tion of it, to understand how vile a thing 
it is. In design it is tame, weak, and in- 
harmonious, and on the obverse side absolutely 
barbarous. In colour it looks as if it had been 

lastered over with some metallic varnish to 
imitate gold, and in workmanship it is most care- 
lessly finished. But still, as the paper accom- 
panying it informs you that it is composed of a 
mediaeval metallic compound, and that the ap- 
pearance of its having been varnished to imitate 
gold belies its truthful nature, it might have been 
accepted for its convenient shape and durability, 
quite irrespective of its aesthetic demerits. But 
one xecipient, who has dared to look the Commis- 
sioners’ gift in the mouth and has chemically 
analysed it by the simple process of combustion in 
a domestic fire, has found that after all the mediaeval 
metal of which it is composed is not at all of a 
golden colour, but is simply pewter varnished 
over to make the base metal look like gold— 
the thing it is not. The medal, therefore, is not 
only bad in design and bad in workmanship, but 
is an absolute falsehood foisted on the exhibitors 
and others as an example of the revival of the arts 
of the Middle Ages—and of the great things which 
South Kensington can do in art designing and die- 
sinking. This is a worse blunder than the Denman 
correspondence published in the Times the other 
day; and if this is the way Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners are going to mismanage their perennial 
Exhibitions, this year’s will prove a greater loss 
than last—which we hear put them out of pocket 
some ten thousand pounds, ; 


_M. pe CHENNEVIEREs has received a letter, 
signed by some of the most distinguished of French 
artists, thanking him for his project of the “Na- 
tional Academy of French Artists,” which we men- 
tioned recently, The project seems to give great 
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satisfaction and to meet a want—-a want of liberty 

—long felt by the artists of France. The statutes 

of the new Academy, as published in the Journal 
tel, are as follows :— 

“The National Academy of French Artists is insti- 
tuted under the honorary presidency of the Minister 
of Fine Arts. ' 

« It is composed provisionally of all French painters, 
sculptors, designers, architects, engravers, and litho- 
graphers who have received awards for their work, 
either by admission into the fourth class of the Insti- 
tute, or by the decoration of the Légion @’Honneur, or 
by one of the medals given after the Paris exhibitions, 
or by the great prize of Rome. 

“The commission elected each year by the Academy 
to organise and conduct exhibitions shall be empow- 
ered to designate among the exhibitors, without limit 
of number, such as appear worthy to form part of the 
Academy ; the entire Academy deciding on their final 
admission. 

“The same commission shall have the right of pro- 

ing other artists who have not taken part in the 
exhibitions. 3 

“Foreign members of the Academy will not be 
allowed to participate in its organisation or internal 
regulations. Besides the artist members the Academy 
may elect honorary members. , ; 

“The Academy will be charged with the regulation 
and organisation of exhibitions, the State imposing 
no other obligation in return for the loan of the Palais 
de l'Industrie than that of opening every year, as 
heretofore, an exhibition of the works of French and 
foreign artists. , 

« All artists who have taken part in the Paris ex- 
hibitions (the exhibition of 1848 excepted) will be 
called upon to elect the jury for the annual exhibi- 
tions. Members of juries, both past and ‘future, will 
be by right members of the Academy. 

“ The National Academy will be divided into four 
sections. 

“1. The section of painters and designers. 

“2. The section of sculptors, medallists, and. en- 
gravers. 

“3. The section of architects. 

“4. The section of engravers and lithographers. 

“The National Academy will elect every three 
years, at a general meeting, a president, two vice- 
presidents, a committee of administration, and two 
secretaries, who may be re-elected at the expiration 
of that term. 

“One month after the election of its officers the 
society will proceed to the election of an administra- 
tion and a treasurer. 

“The National Academy will demand the power of 
accepting, in conformity with the laws, legacies and 
donations, * 

“Tts resources will consist of the profits resulting 
from the receipts at the Palais de l'Industrie, in the 
Champs-Elysées, that it will beg the State to put at 
its disposal. ae 

“Future regulations will determine its internal 
government, the holding of assemblies, the order and 
direction of its works, the administration of profits, 
and in general all that has not been foreseen and 
regulated in these present statutes.” 

More than 400 signatures of artists are at- 
tached to this projet de statut. It followed M. de 
Chenneviéres’ report to the Minister of Public 
Instruction. 


M. Carpravx has sent to Havre a beautiful 
terra-cotta statuette, entitled “ After the War,” 
to be raffled for the benefit of the sufferers in 
the shipwreck of the Ville du Havre. It repre- 
sents a young girl begging: she holds a little 
brother in her arms, and is followed by a dog. 


Lonent’s celebrated engraving of Raphael's 
“Marriage of the Virgin ” (Sposalizio) is,.it is 
said, more than rivalled by Ruddlph Stang’s recent 
engraving of the same work. Stang has devoted 
more than seven years to the perfecting of his 
plate, and has produced, according to critics, a 
work that is not only truer in point of detail than 
Longhi’s, but that likewise renders with much 
greater delicacy the tender sentiment of the original. 
In one respect S was more fortunate than his 

redecessor, for when Longhi engraved the Sposa- 

10, much of its beauty was hidden underneath a 
veil of over-paint and dirt that since his time has 





been removed by a most successful restoration. In 
many particulars Stang’s rendering differs materi- 
ally from that of Longhi. The various grou 
are brought into their proper relation with the 
Temple, so that the figures in the fore-court do not 
appear as in Longhi’s engraving to be treading on 
the heads of those below. the lantern of the 
dome of the Temple is visible, and the horse to the 
left, which Longhi made white in order properl 
io enhance the effect of his engraving, is in Stang’s 
of dark colour, as in the original. Changes are 
also observable in the principal group, especially 
in the drapery of the Vi in. The execution of 
this work is praised as “leaving nothing to be 
desired.” 

THe works at Cologne cathedral have positively 
“ progressed.” So much so indeed that a com- 

tition is now open for the best decoration of the 
inside of the dome. 

Tue Société des Amis des Arts at Lyons, 
founded in 1836, has just opened its thirty-seventh 
exhibition. The catalogue contains no less than 
700 members. Most of the artists who have sent 
works to Lyons are also contributors to the salon. 

Tue Bishop of Lincoln, on the occasion of the 
presentation of prizes to the Nottingham School 
of Art, spoke at some length on the subject of 
artistic decoration. He regretted that mural 
painting was so little in use in England. No 
one who had seen the ruined houses of Pompeii, 
and the town-halls and dwellings in Belgium ‘and 
elsewhere, could help being struck by the bare- 
ness of our walls and ceilings. Much might be 
done to improve them at very trifling cost: at all 
events, our public buildings, our halls and council 
chambers might be made to shine with the repre- 
sentations of the noble doings of our ancestors, 
and inspire their descendants to go and do like- 


wise. His meray | praised the local authorities 
of Nottingham for their project of converting their 


old castle into a permanent home for their suc- 
cessful Art Museum, and hoped that the Museum, 
when established, would be worthy, not only of 
Nottingham, but of the Midland Counties. - 


Tue Nottingham School of Art took more 
prizes this year than any other in the kingdom, 
with the exception of South Kensington. 

Tue Egyptian antiquities of the Louvre have 
lately been enriched by two new objects. One is 
a Stele, covered with inscriptions, given to the 
Louvre by M. de Vogué. It was erected in honour 
of Asa, a priest of the goddess Boset, and repre- 
sents the tomb of this personage in the centre. 
The other is a head from a sarcophagus found in 
the sixth tomb of the Valley of the Kings at 
Thebes by M. Villiers de Terrage, member of the 
Egyptian Commission. Traces of colour are still 
to be seen on it. It had evidently been entirely 

ainted. It was deemed so interesting, that it has 
een placed in the Musée Historique of the 
Louvre. 

Tue current number of the Zeitschrift fiir 
bildende Kunst does not contain anything very 
interesting in the way of literature. Dr. Alfred 
Woltmann continues his “ Tour in Alsace,” Jacob 
Falke his notices of the Vienna Exhibition 
(which, we see, he is likewise bringing out asa 
separate work under the title of Die Kunstindustrie 
auf der Wiener Weltausstellung. II. Abtheilung: 
Die Industrie-zweige. Wien), and Franz Reber 
contributes a long essay on Christian Daniel 
Rauch. The chief attraction of the number lies 
in its frontispiece—an admirable etching by Unger, 
after a picture by Jan Van der Meer van Delft. 
The picture represents a quaint Dutch family of 
the seventeenth century, regaling themselves in a 
sheltered corner of an old-fashioned garden. They 
all, however, look painfully conscious that they 
are sitting for their portraits. Indeed, the group 
has much of the formal character of the famil 
groups of the modern photographer, who is 
under the necessity of bringing everyone who 
comprises it into focus. Notwithstanding this 
defect, the figures are decidedly lifelike and in- 





dividual, and the warm lighting of the picture, 
which is effectively rendered in the etching, gives 
it a charming effect. One young gentleman who 
om fa me re my been sent away from 

e sedate family group in disgrace (perhaps be- 
cause he ventured 3 laugh), turns ne back. upon 
us a8 he walks down a long garden walk. e 
— is in the Royal ‘aaa Gallery at 

ienna, Moonrise, by Aug. Schiiffer, etched by 
L. Fischer, the other illustration of the Zeitschrift, 


is somewhat dreary in conception and blotchy in 
execution, 


A sMALL exhibition of the works of female 
artists is now open in Berlin. A great number of 
the pictures are copies from celebrated works; 
the lady artists of Berlin not having, apparently, 
as much original talent, or perhaps ambition, as 
their sisters in England. 





Ancient Unedited Monuments (Unedirte Antike 
Bildwerke, Heft 1, Jena, 1873). By Rudolf 
Gaedechens.—Here is a modest task “modestly 
accomplished. Ini this, the first of a short series 
of publications, the author has set it before him 
to make known certain ancient works of art 
hitherto either not at all or imperfectly published 
and explained, confining himself to works illus- 
trative of the stories of Europa and Theophane. 
The former, after Otto Jahn’s elaborate enquiry, 
can scarcely be said to want elucidation again, 
except in some small difficulties, and these it has 
not been the main object of our author to remove. 
One half of his purpose is to publish unknown 
monuments, and it is that half that he acts upon 
here in the case of Europa. The story of Theophane, 
on the other hand, having escaped all the Greek 
writers whom we possess—and coming to us, as 
it does, from Roman writers alone—has rarel 
presented itself as a possible subject for a Greek 
artist, and hence a good deal of pressure has been 
used to get somewhat similar subjects to fit into 
its place. As the story goes, Theophane, the 
beautiful daughter of Bisaltes, in the island of 
Krinissa, was carried off from her numerous 
suitors by the god Poseidon, who took the form of 
a ram, and conveyed her over the sea on his back. 
The frequent recurrence of a figure crossing the 
sea on the back of a ram must then be Theophane, 
unless there is a rival candidate. But there is no 
rival except Phrixos, and he ought obviously to 
be accompanied by some indication of his ill-fated 
sister ; at least, he must be unmistakeably male, 
which the figures here published are not in any 
case, some being clearly female. By astretch of in- 
genuity, prompted by a liking for familiarly-known 
subjects, even Helle has been identified sometimes 
with the figure which is now brought under the 
name of Theophane. 


An Introductory Lecture on Classical Archaeo- 
logy, delivered at University College last summer 
by Professor Lewis of Cork, is, it may be hoped, 
nota fair specimen of the discourses which followed. 
After defining his subject, apparently under the 
inspiration of the practice of last century, he is 
fully entitled to call Herodotus the father of 
archaeology, though at present this honour is 
usually supposed to belong to Winckelmann. Still 
a mistake about the parentage of his science need 
not have led him to state (p. 4) that “ painting 
reached its zenith about a century later than 
architecture and sculpture, so that Apelles was 
the contemporary of Aristotle and Alexander the 
Great.” The force of the words “so that” is here 
very dimly perceptible, and as to architecture he 
may or may not be right. But if painting culmi- 
nated in Apelles, then assuredly sculpture reached 
its zenith in Praxiteles and Skopas, in which case 
the difference in time would be very small. Those 
who regard Phbeidias as at the head of Greek 
sculpture, regard also his older contemporary and 
early master, Polygnotos, as at the head « of paint- 
ing. Professor Lewis is correct in declaring (p. 21) 
that “the Lycian saloon of the British Musoum 
presents examples of Assyrian influence;” but 
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to point to the Harpy tomb as evidence of his 
statement, is to surprise those learned German 
archaeologists who have uniformly identified 
the style of this monument with the style of 
the Attic reliefs. The art of the Phoenicians 
(p. 23) may have “displayed itself in richness 
of decoration, not in colossal size ;” but according 
to the present state of knowledge, this remark is 
uite visionary. “The worship of Venus was 
duived from Phoenicia ” (p. 23); one phase of it 
was. ‘The Etruscans never advanced, like the 
Greeks, to the highest development of art ; this may 
be attributed to their defeat by Hiero and to their 
subjugation by the Romans. ... Probably the 
Etruscans never had the same aesthetic faculty 
that distinguished the Greeks” (p. 24). Con- 
sidering the very different suggestions which they 
contain, these two sentences are in remarkably close 
proximity. Finally it may be gathered from the 
following what the lecturer expected of his 
audience (p. 31): ‘The restoration of a Pom- 
peian house (at the Orystal Palace) gives a better: 
idea of a Graeco-Roman interior than can be de- 
rived from seeing the actual remains at Pompeii: 
there everything is faded and dingy, and a con- 
‘siderable effort of imagination is required to realise 
the ancient appearance.” Still University Coll 
is to be congratulated on having inaugurated the 
study of classical archaeology. 





In summing up the results of the year 1873 
with regard to the history of the theatre and 
dramatic art generally at Vienna, the Supplement 
to the Allgemeine Zeitung shows that during the 
twelve months in which performances were held 
almost daily, from December 1, 1872, to Novem- 
ber 30, 1873, the Court Theatre at Vienna brought 
out 148 pieces, by sixty-eight different authors. 
Of these the Germans were in the proportion of 
nearly 50 per cent. on the whole number. Eight 
of Shakespeare's plays were given thirty-one times, 
showing a greater popularity than Schiller’s plays, 
the same number of which were given only 
twenty-eight times. The most noteworthy 
novelties of the year were Die Jiidin von Toledo, 
by Grillparzer; Ocenone, the first — of 
the young and rising dramatist, Alfred Berger ; 
the First Part of Henry VI., somewhat freely 
rendered by Councillor von Dinglestedt, and put 
on the stage with considerable modifications of 
the original, although so entirely to the satisfac- 
tion of the Viennese public, that the appearance 
of this piece may be regarded as the test and 
most successful dramatic event of the year, to 
which the only parallel was the nearly equally 
popular — by the same writer, of the 
Second Part of Henry VI. 

Lace is one of the objects to be represented in 
this year's International Exhibition ; and in order 
to render the collection more complete, ancient 
lace will be exhibited simultaneously with modern, 
that the public, as well as those professionally 
interested in the subject, may have the means of 
studying the history of the art. For this purpose, 
a committee of ladies has been appointed to decide 
on the specimens to be admitted. They held their 
first meeting at the Albert Hall on the 4th inst., 
Lady Chesham presiding, and it was resolved that 
circulars should be issued, inviting all persons 

ossessing lace, either of curious workmanship or 
historic interest, to contribute to the Exhibition. 
Much hereditary lace exists in our old families, 
and it is hoped that those who have it in their 
power may show the will, to promote this laud- 
able purpose, and send their specimens to the 
Exhibition. 

M. F. Rerser has been appointed Director- 
General of the National Museums of France, This 
office was held under the Empire by the Comte de 
Nieuwerkerke, and afterwards merged in the - 
—specially created for him — of Superintendent 
of the Fine Arts; but ithas now been re-estab- 
lished. M. Reiset was the custodian of drawings 
and chalcography in the Museum of the Louvre, 





and has for some time past been a member of the 
Administration des Beaux Arts; he is the author 
of the voluminous catalogue of the paintings of 
the Louvre. The Vicomte Both de Tauzia, 
assistant custodian, succeeds M. Reiset as custodian 
of the paintings of the Louvre. 


THE monument in the Cour du Marier of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, in memory of Henri Reg- 
nault and six other pupils of the Ecole who fell 
in action during the war, will be commenced very 
shortly. ; 


Tue Débats announces that the sale of the 
water-colours, drawings, sketches, &c., of the late 
Célestin Nanteuil, will take place at the Hotel 
Drouot, on Monday and Tuesday next. His 
water-colour studies of Spanish and Italian life 
and scenery will, of course, attract special atten- 
tion; and the sale will include three pieces of 
tapestry, one of the Renaissance and two of the 
Louis Quatorze period, which formed part of M. 
Nanteuil’s choice collection of works of art. Three 
important works of G.-B. Trepolo, the celebrated 
Venetian artist of the last century, will also be 
sold by auction on Monday next. 


THE just-issued volume which concludes Mr. 
Forster's Life of Charles Dickens contains an admir- 
able criticism of Frédéric Lemaitre, in days when 
Frédéric Lemaitre was at his greatest. Dickens 
was a constant a: during one or two years 
of his youth scarcely a night passed without his 
“looking in” at the theatre. Wiis notice of Le- 
maitre is of a later time. He never made a study 
of criticism, but the spontaneous comments of a 
man of genius and sleepless observation can hardly 
be without insight and fine appreciation, and, 
though we do not quote the passage in question, 
we shall refer our readers to it. It is to be found 
on the one hundredth and one hundred and first 
pages of the new volume. 


In noticing the performance at the Théatre 
7. of Le Jeune Mari, a comedy by Mazéres, 
M. Caraguel, the critic of the Débais, remarks 
that its leading idea is very much the same as that 
of M. Dumas’ latest work, M. Alphonse. But 
the treatment is entirely different. The play of 
Mazéres belongs to an epoch at which, says the 
critic, old theatrical conventionalities took the 
ong of observation, and comedies were excused 

om containing any faithful picture of the man- 
ners of the day, so only that they caught a reflec- 
tion from popular comedies of an older date. 
Between the work of Dumas and the work of 
Mazéres fifty years seem plainly to intervene. 
And the critic, without going very muc’: further, 
says this is as it shou’d be—above all things, a 
writer must belong to his own time. 


A success of a popular kind has evidently been 
made by Les Deux Orphelines,—the piece by 
Messieurs d’Ennery and Cormon, produced two 
or three days ago at the Porte gaint Martin. 
Throughout, it appears to be dramatic and moving. 
Nothing, says the Figaro, has been seen so strik- 
ing as the last act, since Zrente Ans de la Vie 
dun Joueur. The cast is a strong one: Madame 
Doche (lent by the Odéon) and M. Taillade a 
pearing in two principal parts, and Mademoiselle 
Angéle Moreau, from the little Theatre of Mont- 
martre, having obtained, in the part of the young 
heroine, a very remarkable success—some such an 
‘one, we imagine, as Mdlle. Orphése Vial deserved 
and got two years ago, at the Théatre de Cluny, 
in the elder Dumas’ Richard Darlington. 


Tue Viennese public have been listening with 
rapt attention to Zibussa, which the best dra- 
matic critics of Germany regard as the crowni 
achievement of the author. This piece, whic 
may be characterised as Grillparzer’s poetic legacy, 
has been put on the boards of the “Burg-Theater” 
with artistic finish and completeness. 


Tue first of M. Gounod’s new series of con- 
certs, which takes place this evening at St. James's 





ordinary interest, from 
the production, for the first time in this country, 
of his new music to Jeanne d’ Arc. 


Mr. Kvuer’s annual musical festival at Brighton 
commences on Tuesday next, and extends over 
nearly a fortnight, terminating on the 23rd instant. 
The principal features announced are the oratorios 
of the Messiah, St. Paul, and Elijah, Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, Randegger’s Fridokn, Sir Julius 
Benedict’s Symphony in G minor, and Sullivan’s 
Light of the World—the three last-named works 
being conducted by their respective composers. 

A NEw tenor singer is said to have been dis- 
covered at Hamburg, in the person of a letter- 
carrier named Gustav Walter, who is said to pos- 
sess a magnificent voice, which is at present 
undergoing cultivation in one of the musical 
institutes of that city. 


On the close of his engagements in this country, 
Dr. Biilow is about to undertake a long tour 
through Russia. 

M. ANATOLE CRESCENT, who died at Paris in 
1869, bequeathed by his will the sum of 100,000 
frances for the foundation of a triennial prize for 
the best opera-book, serious or comic. The result 
of the first competition has lately been announced, 
and is by no means encouraging. Of fifty-six 
manuscripts submitted to them, the judges, among 
whom were some of the first French composers 
and librettists, found not one of sufficient merit 
to justify them in awarding the prize. A second 
trial is therefore announced, and manuscripts are 
to be sent in by April 15. 


HANDEL’s music appears to be gradually making 
its way in France, Abetnder’s Feast paw en been 
recently produced with great success at Dijon. 

Rvusrnstern has lately been giving a series of 
concerts at Rome. 

Tue Royal Italian Opera will open for the pre- 
sent season on Tuesday, March 31. Mr. Gye’s 
prospectus will be shortly issued. 

Tue Italian obituary for the month of January 
includes the name of the well-known clarionette- 
> er, Cavaliere Ernest Cavallini, who died at 

ilan after a short illness. 

THERE is great excitement just now in the 
musical world of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, where 
the St. Cecilia Society have for some time been 
~— studying Max Bruch’s latest and best 
work, the Odysseus, which was to be brought out 


in that city on Febr 38, under the direction of 
Herr Miller. work 


Hall, will be of more than ordit 








POSTSCRIPT. 


WE have been favoured by Dr. Kirk with the 
following private telegram, which he received from 
Brigadier-General Schneider, C.B., Her Britannic 
Majesty’s political resident at Aden, with reference 
to the news of the death of Livingstone. Dr. Kirk 
considered that the details given in the telegram 
as published concerning Livingstone’s death and 
the embalming of his body presented so many 
doubtful points that required a ing up, that he 
was anxious to ascertain whether Cameron had 
convinced himself as to the accuracy of these 
— by personal examination of the messengers 
who, it is said, preceded Livingstone’s dead body 
to Unyanyembe, and among whom was Chumah, 
his servant ; or whether the reports had come to his 
ear before Chumah himself reached Unyanyembe 
in the usual untrustworthy and exaggerated 
native manner. He therefore telegraphed to 
General Schneider; but, as will be seen by the 
reply from General Schneider, it cannot be ascer- 
tained at _—— whether Cameron actually saw 
Chumah. The evil tidings may have preceded him 
by some days; and there is nothing for it but to 
await the receipt of Cameron’s written advices :— 

“ General Schneider to Dr. Kirk. 

“ Aden, February 2, 5.15 p.m. 

‘“‘Captain Prideaux merely says Chumah went 
ahead and gave intelligence to Cameron.” 





